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* You must drink the King of Bulgaria’s 
health,” said the soldiers ; ‘‘he is the best 
of kings, and this the best of govern- 
ments.” ‘Most willingly,” replied Can- 
dide, and he drank. ‘Now you are a 
brave fellow,” said they, “‘you are become 
his supporter, his defender; one of the 
heroes of Bulgaria ; your fortune is made, 
your fame eternal.” They then put band- 
cuffs on his wrists and conducted him to 
the regiment. There they made him turn 
to the right, wheel to the Icft, shoulder his 
musket, rest upon his arms, present, fire, 
march and countermarch ; in return for 
which, the drill-sergeant gave him thirty 
strokes with a cane. The next day heper- 
formed his exercises bettcr, and received 
only twenty. On the morrow they gave 
him but ten, and all his companions ree 
garded him as a prodigy of genius.” 

—[ Voliaire. 


The above terrible satire is as ap- 
plicable to the uses which usurpers 
and tyrants make of the people who 
submit to them, as it is to the de- 
grading servitude of the common 


soldiery. Nor need we seek in fo- 
reign lands for an illustration of this 
brutalizing net of despotism. We 
have it all here in its most degrad- 
ing and appalling shape. Congress 
is here the insolent Bulgarian king, 
and the Democratic masses are the 
Candide who have suffered the hand- 
cuffs to be put upon their wrists, 
and made to surrender one-half of 
all their earnings for the support of 
an African sort of despotism, which 
unblushingly labors to overthrow 
the very civilization of our rac:. 
We shall not waste time in re- 
counting the items of this despot- 
ism, because they are no longer de- 
nied even by the African party itself. 
Every man of ordinary intelligence 
sees that the party still -in power, by 
its usurpations and frauds, is deter- 
mined to keep itself in power by 
usurpation and fraud. This is con- 
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ceded to be the object of all the so- 
called “reconstruction” acts of Con- 
gress. And there is a general im- 
pression on the public mind that all 
efforts to dislodge the negro party 
will be vain, if these acts are to be 
at all respected by the Democratic 
party. Congress has already pro- 
claimed its purpose to allow the 
electoral vote of no State in the 
southern half of the Union to be 
counted which is cast against the 
negro party. Every vote in its own 
favor it will count, and every vote 
against itself it will count out. This 
is the deciared policy of Congress. 
Now, seeing that Congress has no 
Constitutional jurisdiction in the 
premises, the Democratic party, 
without a dissenting voice, affirms 
that such a plan is revolutionary to 
a degree that, if carried out, would 
completely overthrow the very foun- 
dations, not only of our republican 
system, but of every possible form 
of free government. In a word, it 
will be the end of the Federal Re- 
public. : 

But General Blair has declared it 
to be the duty of the President to 
use the whole force of the army and 
navy to stop and overthrow such a 
revolution. Among men of plain, 
honest, common sense, such a pro- 
position is so self-evident, that one 
cannot, without difficulty, imagine 
anybody to entertain a different 
view. If putting a stop toa con- 
fessed revolution, by the Constitu- 
tional force of a country, is revolu- 
tionary, then either language has no 
meaning, or the brains of men no 
sense. It is a part of the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional duties to “sup- 
press insurrections and rebellions.” 
If such an act. on the part of Con- 
gress is not an “insurrection” 
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against the Constitution and the 
people, then it is useless to employ 
terms to express crimes against lib- 
erty and law. We have so often ar- 
gued the duties of the Executive in 
such an emergency, in the columns 
of this magazine, that we do not 
deem it necessary to do more than 
refer to the matter at thistime. We 
have often enough shown it to be 
an admitted maxim in political eco- 
nomy, that wherever the legislative 
power and the executive are lod red 
precisely in the same hands, th>re 
is an end of civil liberty. Thus, in 
our system, the legislative and ox- 
ecutive powers have been widely se- 
parated and made independent of 
each other. So the effort of the le- 
gislative branch to usurp or destroy 
the power of the executive branch 
may, and ought to be treated, or r3- 
sisted, as an insurrection against 
one of the co-ordinate branches of 
the government. [If this is not trae, 
as a law-maxim in the premises, 
then every proposition of a free gov- 
ernment is absurd and vain. Thon 
States are like nine-pins, set up only 
to be knocked down. Nor is forci- 
ble resistance on the part of the ex- 
ecutive to legislative usurpation re- 
volutionary. To say that it is, im- 
plies an ignorance of the meaning 
of the term revolution. The mraning 
of revolution is, a forced change in he 
constitution of a government. Andit 
is only the ignoramus, or the bold 
liar, who stigmatizes the effort .o 
prevent that change as being revo- 
lutionary. In our case, one of the 
three co-ordinate branches of the 
government has been aiming to 
overthrow the independence an | in- 
tegrity of the other two brancaes, 
This is revolution on the part of tae 
said one—or Congress. It was tae 
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plain duty of the assailed two branch- 
es to protect their independence by 
all and every means which the laws 
of self-defense allow. The Presi- 
dent is made Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy, among other 
things, for the purpose of enabling 
him to preserve the independence of 
every branch of the Confederate 
government. If this is not one of 
the most sacred and important func- 
tions of his office, there is a solecism 
in its very name. 

Certainly, a third co-ordinate part 
of a government cannot be held to 
po:sess immunities which the whole 
of no government can claim. And 
it is a fundamental maxim of all free 
peoples that whenever a government 
degenerates into a habitual tyranny, 
it ceases to deserve the title of gov- 
ernment, and all men are absolved 
from any duty to it, either of respect 
or obedience. 

The eternal principle of natural 
law which obtains in all such cases, 
was cleariy stated by one of the ablest 
clergymen of England of the last 
century, (Rev. John Young,) in the 
following sentence : “ But when, in. 
stead of protecting the people, gov- 
ernment habitually oppresses them, 
or suffers them to be oppressed, then 
undoubtedly the people have a right 
to abolish it, and set up another in 
its place. The original compact 
being broken on the part of gov- 
ernment, the people are loosed from 
their allegiance, and the principle of 
self-preservation requires that the 
people should resume into their own 
hands that power which originally 
belonged to them.” 

Now, the above is a fair statement 
of the fundamental doctrine of all 
free States. No man in this coun- 
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try, of any party, will be found to 
dispute it. 

So General Blair’s assertion of 
the absolute right of the federal 
head of the government to resist, 
with every force at his command, 
these tyrannies and unlawful “re- 
construction” acts, is entirely sus- 
tained by the common maxims of 
free government. And the propo- 
sition carries us farther, and proves 
that, should the executive fail to do 
his duty in stopping such a revolu- 
tion, then the duty of stopping it 
devclves upon the whole people, or 
upon any individual of the people. 
As the people are the fountain of all 
authority, whenever their official 
agents fail to enforce the powers 
which they have delegated to them, 
each and every individual may exe- 
cute that power himself to the best 
of his ability, and in any way that 
may be found necessary to rid the 
land of the usurpers and tyrants. 
This is no new or novel doctrine. 
We can show that it is thousands of 
years older than the Christian era, 
But all of the earlier Christian law- 
writers were clear and explicit on 
this point. One of the greatest of 
even the old Jesuit law-writers, (Bal- 
larmain,) laid down these maxims : 

“The power of the king is from 
the peopie.” 

“The power is immediately in the 
multitude, and if there be cause, 
the multitude may change the king- 
dom into an aristocracy or demo- 
cracy.” 

“Tf the commonwealth cannot 
otherwise defend itself, they may 
kill the princes.” 

The greatest of the early Protes- 
tant writers on government have 
said the same. Thus Goodman : 
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“But the whole body of the peo- 
ple, and every member thereof, to 
his ability must revenge the injury.” 

“Subjects must withstand wicked 
rulers; they must take up arms 
against them.” 

“A private man may kill a ty- 
rant.” 

Thus also Knox says: 

“Tf rulers be tyrants, their sub- 
jects are absolved from all obe- 
dience.” 

But not a single respectable law- 
writer of any age can be quoted 
against this fundamental principle. 
All the powers and rights, there- 
fore, of a government, revert to the 
people, and, in the-last resort, to 
every individual of the people, when 
the constituted authorities fail to 
execute the delegated powers of law. 
Tyrants, and the tools, or fools of 
tyrants, may stare in idiotic vacuity 
at the boldness of this assertion, but 
there is no getting away from its 
justice or its truth. 

The right, therefore, to resist their 
“ reconstruction acts” adheres eter- 
nally in all the people, or any indi- 
vidual injured by them ; nor would 
such resistance be revolutionary. To 
revolutionize is to change the con- 
stitution of a government. The 
right to preserve that constitution 
inhering, not only in the constituted 
authorities, but, if it come to that, 
in every individual, any resistance 
whatever to its overthrow is pre- 
cisely the reverse of a revolution. 
When the laws fail not to protect a 
man’s rights, or life, he must leave 
all to the laws. But to kill a man 
in self-defence is not murder. Nor 
is resistance to usurpation revolu- 
tion. 

All this outery about the “revo- 
Jutionary letter of General Blair” 
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comes either of ignorance or of 
alarmed despotism. Can we ima- 
gine an intelligent Democrat to en- 
tertain any other ideas than those 
of General Blair on this subject? 
What was the purport of his letter? 
Why, simply that if there is no 
other way of freeing the country of 
the illegality and horrors of negro 
supremacy over white men in one- 
half of this Union, the thing must 
be done by the strong arm of any 
force which may be required to put 
astop to the march of the black 
despotism. His proposition, so far 
from being revolutionary, is precise- 
ly to resist and stop revolution. 
Neither the exercise of the consti- 
tutional executive authority, nor 
the putting forth of the prowess of 
every individusl to stop this thing 
will be revolution. The position of 
the Mongrel party is the real revo- 
lation. The mission and the pur- 
pose of the Democracy is to stop 
this revolution—to stop it by the 
mildest means possible, but to stop 
it at all hazards. Its great aim is 
to protect and preserve the Consti- 
tution. It enters upon this cam- 
paign with a godlike determination 
not to be defrauded of the victory 
which the Constitution and laws 
will achieve by its success. If, by a 
fair vote, according to the terms of 
the Constitution, it carries the elec- 
tion, it will just as surely assume 
the reins of government as God 
lives. If the people, by their fairly 
and freely-uttered will, entrust the 
powers of government to its hands, 
it will assume and exercise these 
powers as certainly as God lives. 
Should the party fail in this, it will 
deserve the eternal execration of tae 
American people, and of civilized 
mankind. Is it any longer doubted 
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by any intelligent person, that it is 
the purpose of the negro party to 
hold on to the powers which it has 
usurped by still more illegal and 
violent means? The “ Electoral Col- 
leze Bill,” as it is called, recently 
passed by Congress, over the veto 
of the President, is simply a bill to 
exclude any and every State from 
the Union in counting the votes for 
President, which the Senate may 
find it necessary to exclude in order 
to keep the negro party in power. 
This is confessedly the meaning of 
that bill. Congress has no more 
jurisdiction over this matter than 
the government of France has. It 
has no constitutional powers in the 
question as to what States shall or 
shall not vote. This matter is plain- 
ly and correctly stated by the Presi- 
dent in his veto of the bill, in the 
following language : 

“The mode and manner of receiving 
and counting the electoral votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States. are, in plain and simple terms, pre- 
scribed by te Constitution. That ins'ru- 
ment imperatively requires that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate ‘shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
lives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be coun ed.’ Congress 
has, therefore, no ; ower under the Consti- 
tution to receive the electoral votes or to 
reject them. The whol power is exhaust- 
ed when, in the presence of the two 
Houses, the votes are counted, and the re- 
sult declared. In this respect, the power 
and duty of the President of the Senate 


are, urffler the Constitution, purely minis- 
terial.” 

None will deny the correctness of 
this statement of the constitutional 
powers of the Senate in the pre- 
mises. It follows, therefore, that 
the bill is revolutionary, and is de- 
signed to be revolutionsry by the 
scoundrels and traitors who passed 
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it. If the people, the whole people, 
or any part of them, have not the 
right to resist such an act, then all 
Constitutions are farces, and the 
people have no rights beyond the 
despotism of accidental power. If 
Congress is allowed to receive or 
reject from the electoral votes for 
President such States as it pleases, 
what is the use of a popular elec- 
tion afall? Why this expensive an 
useless farce? Why not abandon 
the Republic and the Constitution 
at once, if we are such dolts and 
cowards that we will not fight to 
preserve them? Fighting in this 
cause will not be revolution, but will 
be fighting against revolution. Is 
it revolutionary for a man to kill 
the assassin who threatens his life ? 
Is it revolutionary for a man to 
shoot the thief who is discovered 
breaking into his house at the dead 
hour of night? Who is the cause 
of the violence and bloodshed, the 
man who defends himself, or the 
one who assails? Who is the revo- 
lutionist and the man of violence, 
the man who aids in the overthrow 
of legally-constituted State govern- 
ments, or the one who defends those 
governments? Who is the revolu- 
tionist and the author of blood- 
shed, the man who attempts to de- 
prive the citizen of his vote, or rob 
a whole communi‘y of its franchise, 
or the patriot and citizen who de- 
fends this sacred and uncommuni- 
cable right? The Mongrels cry out 
the Democrats are going to revolu- 
tionize, just as the assassin, or the 
midnight thief, would shout, “0, 
horror! the man is going to shoot!” 
The man who will not shoot to de- 
fend his life and protect his most 
sacred rights, is no man, but a driv- 
eling fool, or coward. The citizen 
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who will not, as a last resort, de- 
stroy the assassins of his country 
and liberty, is unworthy of a coun- 
try, or of liberty. And in such 
cases, the authors of the violence 
are not those who destroy the revo- 
lutionists, but those who begin and 
attempt to execute the revolution. 
When the bill passed the United 
States Senate to distribute arms to 
the States before the Presidential 
election, Mr. Hendricks correctly 
defined the character of the mea- 
sure in the following language: 


‘“‘Mr. Hendricks (Dem., Ind.), in reply 
to the remarks which had been made, said 
he considered this a most dangerous bill, 
because it proposed to arm one political 
party against the other. It placed the 
control of the arms to be distributed with 
the Governors of the States designated, 
and this, too, immediately before the Pre- 
sidential election. In regard to the ratio 
of distribution, he asked what Maine 
wanted with seven thousand muskets, 
Massachusetts with twelve thousand, and 
Indiana with thirteen thousand ?—and, in 
order to illustrate his argument, he referred 
to the fact that the Governor of Indiana, 
being a candidate for re-election, these 
arms, placed at his disposition, could be 
used according to his design and pleasure. 
And so with the other States. He com- 
mented upon the action of the Senate last 
night in rejecting Mr. Vickers’s amend- 
ment, providing that the distribution of 
arms, &c., shall not take place prior to the 
first of January, unless the President 
shall deem it necessary for the prevention 
of disturbance in the southern States. 
This fact, he remarked, was significant of 
the design of the bill. Arms were to be 
dis.ributed to all the States, with the ex- 
ception of Virginia, Mississippi and Texas, 
and these States were to be omitted, hbe- 


cause there was to be no election there. 


Therefore, he argued that the only purpose 
of this distribution of arms before the eleclion 
was to make a mili‘ary force out of one party 
to overcome the other, and thus control the e'ec- 
tion. All he asked was a fair election, and 
that the people may vote without hin- 
drance, governed by their own judgment.” 
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But now, suppose there is not a 
fair election, but that a forcible at- 
tempt is made to defraud the De- 
mocratic party and the people of 
their rights, what is the Democratic 
party to do? What can it, with 
patriotism and honor, do but meet 
the illegal force with the legal 
which resides in every true man’s 
good right arm when his rights and 
life are assailed ? 

Speaking of the same bill, to dis- 
tribute arms to the Mongrel Gov- 
ernors before the Presidential elec- 
tion, Senator Davis said: 


‘“‘Mr. Davis pronounced the naming of 
all the States a mere mask to cover the 
purpose of the Radicals to distribute arms 
among the black Radicals for the purpose, 
if not of murder, of driving legal Demo- 
cratic voters from the polls. He could see 
no other purpose in it. They would be 
placed under the control of the military 
commanders of the South, such as General 
Meade, who had, without authority, offer- 
ed $20,000 for the discovery of the mur- 
derers of Ashburn, who was killed in a 
negro bagnio in Georgia. He commented 
severely upon the course pursued by Gene- 
ral Meade toward those charged with the 
murder, and asked how long it will be pos- 
sible, with such occurrences as those, to 
avert another conflict. He warned them 
that forbearance would not last forever. 
He had had no time to examine this mea- 
sure, but he knew it was no use to plead 
for time for consideration. The dictates 
of party necessity hurried through mea- 
sure after measure, and he felt wholly in- 
capable of expressing his sense of their 
enornity.” 

The whole mass of the Demo-_ 
cracy look upon all these measures 
as designed to defraud the people 
of their most sacred rights. Is it 
not then their duty to prepare at 
once to defend and preserve their 
Constitutional liberty? With an 
undoubted majority of scven-tenths 
of the white men of America on 
their side, can they hesitate to meet 
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the black revolutionists with pre- 
cisely that kind of resistance which 
will rid our country forever from 
the presence of such scoundrels. 
These Mongrels are just now shout- 
ing, with the lungs of a hundred 
Stentors, that the Democrats are 
going to commit violence! Yes, we 
answer, just such violence as a man 
commits when he kills his would-be 
assassin. Let the assassin be still, 
and no violence will come to pass. 
Let the Mongrels keep the peace 
themselves, let them obey the laws, 
and make no assault upon the 
rights and liberty of others, and all 
will be peace and quiet. But we 
trust in God that, if they attempt 
to carry the election by force and 
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fraud, the’ insulted, down-trodden, 
and envenomed masses will rise up 
in their terrible wrath, and drive 
the usurpers and tyrants over the 
other side of that stream from 
which nobody but ghosts have ever 
returned. Let us impress upon 
these Mongrelized scoundrels the 
very solemn fact that, while Demo- 
crais will break no peace, they are 
fully resolved, if need be, to break 
the heads of those who take any 
further illegal and violent steps for 
turning this country into a foul ne- 
groes’ nest, upon the blackened 
ruins of the once free White Man’s 
Government, founded by our fa- 
thers } 





HO! FOR THE BALLOT-BOX. 


BY ‘‘BEN. FRANKLIN,” OF THE NEW YORE DAY-BOOK, 


Men of thought, be up and stirring, 
Soon uellaee the ho of day; 
— is coming—quickly gather— 
et us greet the sun's first ray. 
Men of action, seize your armor, 
Gird it on while now oy may; 


lies crushed an 


bleeding—= 


Libert 
To the rescue—clear the way ! 


When the welcome light has broken; 
When the morning gilds the sky, 

Strike—as struck our sires before us, 
Hear the white — dying cry: 

** Sou'hern homes are draped in mourning, 
Hearts and limbs the shackles wear” — 

Crush to earth the Mon rel despot, 
Slay the tiger in his lair. 


Men of action, now or never, 
Wait no longer—move ye on; 
Strike—for soon the day is over; 
Strike--and soon the battle’s won. 








Haste old Time, and bring November, 
“Hark !—d’ye hear the slogan cry?” 

Countless thousands now are chanting 

Seymour, Blair and victory. 
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Tur following letter of the Hon. 
J. Randolph ‘fucker, of Virginia, 
to the committee of a late Demo- 
cratic ratification meeting in Balti- 
more, Md., is such a plain and pow- 
erful statement of the issues of this 
campaign, that we give it a place in 
the columns of Tue Oxp Guarp: 


MrppiEsure, July 22, 1868. 

Dear Srr—I only reached home this 
morning to find your letter, inviting me to 
attend your mass meeting of ratification in 
your city. It is a source of great regret to 
me that I cannot make my arrangements 
to be present. 

The country seems to ratify with enthu- 
siasm the platform and nominees of the 
great Democrstic Convention. It is need- 
less for me to say that its action gives the 
first distinct gleam of the dawn of a better 
day for a troubled country; and though 
without a personal acquaintance with 
either nominee, I can cordially support 
them, with entire satisfaction that they 
will be true to the Constitution of the 
Union. 

Whether Virginia, the oldest Common- 
wealth on the continent, will cease to be 
a military district, and be admitted to vote 
in the election, must be .left to conjecture, 
and whether, through the narrow gate of 
the late resolution preparing the way for a 
fraudulent decision of the result of the 
election, she can enter and give her vote, 
must remain for the decision of an oligar- 
chy, which, in Liberty’s name, has at- 
tempted the murder of ten Common- 
wealths—to rule six millions of white men 
without representation, and tax them with- 
out their consent—to depose a civilized 
race from power, which for two hundred 
and fifty years has made the name of 
America a glory among the nations—and 


to enthrone a race of semi-barbarians, in 
absolute dominion, over the descendants of 
the fathers of republican government on 
the continent. 

It is fortunate that the issues of this 
canvass are sc sharply defined as to defy 
evasion. 

Shall the white race continue to rule, or 
shall the negro assume the sceptre? It is 
true, this, ina peculiar sense, is the great 
question for the South, but, in a real sense, 
is for the North as for the South. For, if 
the oligarchy of Radicalism be reduced to 
@ minority in the North—and by the rotten 
borough system, applied through negro 
suffrage at the South, can still maintain 
its ascendancy, is not the negro casting vote 
the determining casting vote of the coun- 
try? Inthe Federal counsels, whether in 
respect of foreign or domestic policy, the 
negro, who votes here, is as potent—nay, 
is more potent than if he voted at the 
North, and thus a Mongrel policy will re- 
sult from the Mongrel power, which will 
direct the destiny of the Union. 

The South has about seventy electoral 
votes. Let them be elected by the negro 
vote, and the negro will, in a large ma- 
jvrity of cases, elect the President, and 
the balance of power held by the negro 
will ive to him the potential influence in 
selecting and desig.ating the man to be 
nominated, as well as to control the elec- 
tion of the candidate. 

On the other hand, place these electoral 
votesin the hands of the white race, and 
the fate of the oligarchy will be sealed, 
and the South will once again rally to the 
side of the conservative Democracy of the 
North. Conservative, I say, because the 
Democracy in power will be the conserva- 
tor of the supremacy of the white race in 
Federal and State affairs, and the conser- 
vator of the Constitution against the as- 
saults of that party whose action only 
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c'aims our vindication upon the ground 
that it is outside of and regulated by a 
law higher than the Constitution. 

When we hear Mr. Sumner announcing 
that until negro Senators take their seats 
the revolution will not be complete, it is 
not to be doubted that unless overthrown 
Radicalism will open the Presidency to the 
negro, fill the halls of Congress with ne- 
groes, conduct your foreign diplomacy 
through African plenipotentiaries, govern 
the army and navy by Generals and Ad- 
mirals of the same race, commingle the 
races on the bench of the Supreme Court, 
and make the land of our fathers the home 
of a Mongrel Republic, or rather of a 
Mongrel military despotism. 

This done, it will be idle to deny social 
equality and the marriage relation to those 
who fill the posts of political honor in the 
land. Social degradation of the white man, 
the miscegenation of the races must result 
from this political miscegenation, and thus 
the race to which we belong will lose its 
purity in the inevitable results of a policy 
as unprecedented in history as it is in an- 
tagonism to the laws of nature. 

But a graver question than even negro 
supremacy in the Southern States, and 
through them, in the Federal Government, 
is presented by the daring policy of the 
Rad.cal party. 

Shall there be any States at all? Why 
not consolidate power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Why not, within that Govern- 
ment, concentrate all the power in Con- 
gress, robbing the Executive and Judicial 
departments of their functions, to make 
the liberty of the citizen less dangerous to 
tyrants and the despotism of the oligarchy 
more dangerous to the people? Why not, 
within Congress, give all power to the few 
by allowing full force to the opportunity 
they had of unseating those who would 
make a majority against them, and thus 
making the minority of the whole become 
the majority of the Rum» Congress ? 

These are the steps which within three 
years have been taken by this party to 
erect an oligarchy on the ruins of the Con- 
stitution, and to perpetuate its dynasty by 
usurpation and the terror of military rule. 

No man can deny that Congress has no 
power to un-State a State; none to calla 
Convention of its people to frame a Con- 
stitution; none to decide who shall speak 
for its people by regulating its suffrage 
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against the mandate of its own Constitu- 
tion, none to suspend its Legislature, none 
to depose its Governor; none to appoint 
its Governor, judges and other officers; 
none to take its money from its treasury, 
and spend it for purposes not authorized 
by its laws; none to subject its people to 
the absolute dominion of a military satrap; 
none to declare by law that war exists 
when perfect peace reigns, in order, by 
this false pretext to annul the habeas cor- 
pus; none to trya civilian by court-mar- 
tial; none to violate the freedom of speech 
or of the press; none to force an adoption 
of an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion by a State, by denying and forfeiting 
the rights of fieedom to its people until 
such adoption; none to bar its doors to 
the representation of taxed millions, and 
to refuse the right to vote for their rulers, 
unless they bow their necks to the yoke of 
negro supremacy, and proscribe forever 
thousands of whom Lee and Johnston and 
Beauregard are types and representatives ! 

And yet who can deny that this Congress 
during three years past has perpetrated, 

and now is pressing each and every one of 
these enormities against free institutions 
upon the people of ten States with a high 
hand and an outstretched arm ? 

Is Virginia in or out of the Union? If 
in, how is she denied representation? If 
out, how is she taxed and governed by this 
foreign power? Is this a free system, 
which treats her as in, for exactior and 
rule, and out, to debar her of representa- 
tion and self-government ?-—as having had 
no power to secede, in order to punish her 
citizens for treason, but as having seceded, 
in order to justify the barbarous cruelties 
of conquest practiced in an anti-Christian 
era? 

Virginia has no government of her own. 
She had a Governor, whom the Federal 
power treated as her Governor for a time. 
He was ejected by military order, anda 
new Governor appointed. She has no Le- 
gislature. Her Assembly was ordered not 
to meet, perhaps because it was a relic of 
that barbarous period when representative 
government was cherished, and unsuited 
to this age of new ideas. All officers in 
the State hold by the tenure of military 
sufferance. That all personal liberty is not 
invaded is, perhaps, due to the fact that 
the military commander is a gallant sol- 
dier, who is ashamed to be the turnkey of 
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a noble Commonwealth, and be the instru- great parly of the people which has nomi- 
ment of such a despotism over a free peo- nated Seymour and Blair. The hopes of 
ple. treedom are bound up in their election— 
All this has been done in Virginia, in of tyranny in that of Grant and Colfax. 
the face of tacts, which estop the Federal Everybody knows what Maryland will 
Government to deny tle loyalty and legi- do. Her voice, once stifled, now free, - 
timacy of our whole State Government. will utter no uncertain sound. But let her 
No State, North or South, is, therefore, sons so labor that her influence may be 
safe from the usurpation which has thus felt throughout the great army of liberty- 
shamefully prostrated the Constitution and loving men, in their march to victory over 
Government of Virginia, and offers nowto the enemies of that Constitution which is 
the vote of the people a Constitution steep- the soul of the Union—without which the 
ed in the horrors of disfranchisement of Union is a dead carcass, on which vuliures 
white men, of enfranchisement of negroes, may prey—buta shame to the friends of 
of proscription of the best from office, civilization and constitutional freedom 
juries and suffrage, of test-oaths, and of throughout the world. 
taxation of property, unchecked by its re- May God, the defender of rizht and jus- 
presentation, by those who pay next to tice, maintain our cause, and restore such 
nothing, and are to consume all that is an Union of States under the Constitution 
exacted. of our fathers, as will comm nd the love 
Unless the spirit of liberty in the land is and veneration of all good and true men 
extinct, this Radical power will be extir- inthe North and in the South, and from 
pated, and constitutional principles will ocean to ocean! 
be restored, under the impulse of that J. R. Tucker. 
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DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN SONG. 
Am—* Auld Lang Syne.” 


# 
t Come rally round the nation’s flag, 
} And catch the people’s song, 
Ring forth our party battle-cry, 
In chorus loud and long— 
‘‘ For Seymour, Blair and Victory,” 
"Tis borne upon the air, 
' And heard in échoes loud and long, 
; ‘¢For Seymour and for Blair !” 


Cuorus—For Seymour, Blair and victory, &o. 





Onur flag floats proudly on the breeze, 
Its motto waves on high— 

*‘ The Constitution and the Law, 

i By these we live and die !” 

i Our Seymour and our B‘air, my boys, 
Will yield that banner never; 

Their stalwart arms will bear it up 

‘ Till hand and heart shall sever. 


Cxonvus—For Seymour, Blair and victory, &, 
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ASTORRE MANFREDI: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, FOUNDED UPON THE FALL OF THE ITALIAN STATES. 


WRITTEN BY MONTEVERDE. 


Translated from the Italian, expressly for The Old Guard, 
BY MRS. KATE COMSTOCK BURR. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

“Where am I?” 

And Omar was silent, while the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. The 
sick man raised his eyes to heaven; 
a sigh died on his lip; he drooped 
his head on his breast, and relapsed 
into his former unconsciousness. 

Poor fellow! 

Borgia pressed Forli vigorously; 
fortune still smiled upon him; he 
was, however, not happy. Astorre 
was dying, but not dead, and Cla- 
rice was safe in Florence. 

“ Maledizione!” he growled, im- 
patiently, measuring his narrow 
tent with rapid strides, “ how much 
longer are these hated walls to 
stand? They have, perhaps, turn- 
ed to bronze to spite me. And this 
beautiful mother of a more beauti- 
ful daughter, when shall we see her 
at our feet ?” 

Caterina Sforza having sent her 
children and her most precicus ar- 
ticles to Florence, with a courage 
worthy of the other sex and a bet- 
ter age, remained to defend her 
castle. Hearing of the fall of Imola, 


and fearing lest Forli should meet 
with the same misfortune, she shut 
herself within her fortress, flatter- 
ing herself that, if attacked, she 
could defend herself with the same 
success as crowned her efforts in 
1488. 

The city, indeed, fell, but in vain, 
as the castle still held oui against a 
thousand attacks. The Duke was 
desperate; his impatience daily in- 
creased, and he entertained grave 
misgivings, as the Lombardy hori- 
zon began to grow thick. 

When, through the sudden death 
of Charles the Eighth, the crown of 
France had passed to an Orleans 
branch, in the person of Luigi, born 
at Blois in 1462, the security of Lu- 
dovica Sforza, lord and duke of 
Milan, began to be seriously threat- 
ened. King Luigi, having divorced 
his first wife through the assistance 
of the Duke of Valentino, then a 
cardinal, inaugurated an era of war, 
slaughter and rapine through the 
whole of Romagna. The empire 
founded by the magnanimous Fran- 
cesco Sforza was doomed to vanish. 
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King Luigi lent all his resources to 
the conquest of Milan—an idea that 
for many years had filled his heart, 
and one that he never would have 
beer able to accomplish had it not 
been for the unexpected death of 
Charles the Eighth. 

The Duke, ex-Cardinal Borgia, 
accompanied | im in the expedition, 
Ludovico Sforza, betrayed by all, 
neither hated nor loved, yielded to 
destiny, and, resigning throne and 
state, took refuge in Bavaria. This 
man, who, in an age of vice, had 
some virtue, and who, for his un- 
derstanding and eloquence, is wor- 
thy of praise, did not resign himself 
to his hard fate, but, with the relics 
of his treasure, turned all his mind 
to the retaking of his beautiful Mi- 
lan. 

The conquest of this duchy by 
the French arms sadly contributed 
to the ephemeral but tremendous 
power of the Duke of Valentino, 
The Pope’s alliance with the King 
of France increased it. Czsar Bor- 
gia well knew the king’s friendship 
to be the chief feather in his wing, 
and he felt the necessity of making 
haste to fly as high as possible 
while it yet remained to him. 

The French dominion in Italy is 
not a thing that can endure long; 
this is incontestible. It carries with 
it the germ of its own dissolution; 
therefore, it cannot sustain itself. 

The Milanese having feasted King 
Luigi, Trivuizio, Tremonille and the 
rest of the French as a new thing, 
were soon tired, and, with better 
sense, desired the old state of 
things. Ludovico Sforza was laugh- 
ing in Bavaria, negotiating with 
Barazette, Turkish Emperor, and 
enlisting one thousand Swiss. 

The dawning of the year 1500 
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did not seem any too propitious for 
the French arms. There were, ac- 
cording to the astrologers, certain 
celestial signs, and certain conjunc- 
tions of sinister planets; and, ac- 
cording to Borgia, certain terres- 
trial signs and certain combinations 
between the Turks and Sforza that 
pleased him less. But there are 
some destinies it is impossible to 
avoid; the Duke’s fears were bad 
for Forli. Unquiet, alarmed, angry, 
he ordered d’Allegre to a more fu- 
rious attack on the castle, letting 
his bad humor break cut in per- 
sonal rebukes to the Captain. D’Al- 
legre responded quietly that the 
want of success was not in the 
negligence of the assailants, but in 
the indomitable courage of the as- 
sailel. The castle was almost im- 
pregnable, and largely provided 
with arms and victuals, and he 
must spare his men useless loss of 
life. 

* Voto a Dios, Captain!” angrily 
exclaimed Borgia to the French- 
man. “Spare themcn! AnddoI 
not pay them for serving me? Cap- 
tain! indeed, I believe it would not 
displease you to become the fourth 
husband of the beautiful enemy. 
By Saint Joseph, this siege has last- 
ed eight days already. How much 
longer is it to last? Eight months? 
—eight years?” 

D’Allegre, repressing his scorn, 
responded: 

“ Monsignore, God grants cour- 
age and endurance, and Caterina—” 

“Caterina! Mr. Captain, I am 
very tired of this. Come, renew 
the assault; Icommand it; I wish 
it.” 

The Captain’s face turned red, 
his iips trembled, and, looking 
scornfully at the Duke, he retired. 
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D’Allegre renewed the attack with 
new vigor, writing, at the same 
time, to the French king, praying 
him to recall him to France. 

Caterina hoped on; the fire of 
her batteries descended on her ene- 
mies, cutting them down by scores, 
but their places were supplied every 
minute. 

The morning dawned; a morning 
which was the prelude to slaughter; 
a heavy fog overhung the landscape, 
and though a streak of fire from 
the cannons cleared it for an in- 
stant, the black smoke that follow- 
en rendered it denser than before. 
Over that sad city, almost deserted 
of its inhabitants, reigned a mourn- 
ful stillness; it seemed like the body 
of an immense monster immersed 
in a profound sleep. Misfortune 
had made it so; the unbridled li- 
cence of the ducal troops had de- 
stroyed the substance and the honor 
of the people. The braves killed, 
the weak oppressed and dishearten- 
ed, the women disgraced, what re- 
mains to a city? Its monuments, 
and nothing else. 

Only occasionally during the siege 
of the fortress, in some pause of 
the cannon and musketry, might be 
heard the ringing of a chapel bell, 
as some pious soul tried to gather a 
few of the faithful to prayer, and 
the reading of the lamentations of 
the people over the destruction of 
Jerusalem; but the sound was soon 
lost in the crash of the daily fray, 
like a drop in the ocean. 

On that foggy morning of sinis- 
ter augury, d’Allegre’s soldiers 
pushed again at the fortress, com- 
mencing to batter it in front with 
all the artillery. Already that mur- 
derous fire had continued for an 
hour, unrestrained in its impetuosi- 
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ty by the fire from the castle, which, 
in consequence of the fog, prevent- 
ing the artillerists of the garrison 
from taking correct aim, did very 
little damage to the enemy, while 
the French had already opened a 
large breach in the wall. A man 
appeared at the opening with his 
head bare, and all exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. 

“Turn two steps, brothers,” he 
cried, desperately; “fire the can- 
non of the Lunette. Fire!—the 
enemy are a quarter further down. 
Brothers, fire Saint Spiridione, 
the Dragon, the Lionello.” The 
voice made itself heard through all 
the noise, 

The next moment the firing of 
four different cannon was heard; 
the burning stones fell in a shower 
all along the line. It threw the 
French into confusion, and set fire 
to two chests of powder, which ex- 
ploded like a thunderbolt. 

“Fire the Falconetti,” cried the 
bold man in the breach, and the 
Falconetti aimed at the ducal artil- 
lerists, silencing them for a mo- 
ment. 

Then the man at the breach lev- 
eled an arquebus at a Frenchman; 
the ball entered his breast. The 
firing of the enemy had ceased; 
that of the castle continued; the 
man at the breach re-entered the 
fortress. 

But two men of the camp were com- 
ing out of the city, accompanied by 
a hundred lancers and many sol- 
diers, with pickaxes and hammers. 

“And did you not think of this 
before ?” 

“Dear Jacopo, our master does 
things in such haste that it is diffi- . 
cult for his -aithful servants to 
think before they act. But finally 
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I have succeeded in reflecting a 
little. Here is the place.” 

It will not be difficult to divine 
what place it was. Don Michele, 
Jacopo and the soldiers were ap- 
proaching, if we recollect the man- 
ner in which the Duke’s secretary 
escaped from the grasp of Zerino 
andGiona. In fact, the two rogues 
were exactly opposite the ruined 
acqueduct that lead to the deep 
well in the castle. At sight of it, 
don Michele capered with joy. 

“ Veh! how our way is covered 
with briars and weeds. However, I 
passed it once, as if it had been 
strewn with feathers. How dark it 
is; it seems like a road leading to 
the infernal regions. Ah! ha! ha!” 

In the mean time, some of the 
men broke the briars with their 
clubs and tried to make a more 
commodious passage for the soldiers, 
who, before long, would arrive to the 
very middle of the castle. 

“Who would have thought, don 
Michele, that you would ever return 
this way?” said he to himself. 

The idea of turning his steps in 
the direction of that accursed _pri- 
son was repugnant, but this time it 
was pan per focaccio, as the Italians 
say, so he proceeded courageously 
by the light of many torches, through 
that long, narrow corridor. 

The Duke reserved the assault in 
order to draw the attention of the 
besieged from that part of the castle 
where don Michele and his men 
were expected to enter. 

They went on without meeting 
any obstacle. 

“Here,” said don Michele, bran- 
dishing his sword and cleaving the 
air with it, “no one understands the 
flight of the Chinese philosopher. 
It is certain those good people be- 
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lieve I had been spirited away by 
the devil. Ah! if it were not so, 
they would have closed this pas- 
sage. I would not have thought 
them possessed of such stupidity ; 
and they call that Caterina cunning. 
Ah, ha, ha!” 

Contentedly chatting, they reach- 
ed the bottom of the long stair-case, 
when the sharp, penetrating cry, 
“Sforza,” froze the blood in the 
veins of the listeners, and instantly 
arrested their steps. 

“ Sforza,” repeated the voice, and 
in a moment a horrid explosion fol- 
lowed ; the arch trembled from its 
foundation, and the stairc-se was 
reduced to pieces. Who can des- 
cribe the horror of that scene? The 
fire, the noise, had almost deprived 
of hearing those few who remained 
unhurt by the stones that were 
thrown round the place by the ex- 
plosion of barrels of powder under 
the stairs, and those few, in total 
obscurity, (as the flame of the pow- 
der had extinguished the torches,) 
were nearly suffocated by the fumes 
of sulphur. 

The stones detaching themselves 
from the stairway, rolled down, 
chasing and killing, while the pur- 
sued tried in vain to open a way of 
escape through the ashes, the dead, 
and the wounded. 

“Victory!” cried those within, 
and running to repair the breach. 

The explosion held the enemy in 
check for a moment, as the certainty 
of their companion’s misfortune be- 
came evident. 

“To the breach, to the breach, 
friends of the Countess, before the 
enemy’s fire recommences. To the 
breach.” 

Alas! of what use were the efforts 
of those brave ones? The wall so 
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long battered, weakened at its foun- 
dation, fell suddenly, just as the 
breach was being closed, and drag- 
ging with it part of the ramparts, 
filled the ditch in an instant. 

Caterina, abandoning the remnant 
of the fortress, retired to defend the 
chief tower; but the French, recov- 
ering from their first amazement, 
and seeing the ditch full, threw 
themselves across it, penetrating to 
the tower and putting the garrison 
to the sword. 

Now, in the same saloon where a 
month before d’Allegre banqueted 
at Caterina’s court, he met her again. 

“Caterina! if my duty—my evil 
star—” 

“What does it matter? For your 
justification, it is enough that you 
are a Frenchman.” And turning 
her severe and beautiful eyes to 
heaven, she followed the escort that 
led her a prisoner to Castel San An- 
gelo. , 

D’Allegre, outraged, penitent, af- 
flicted, left the odious Duke, and 
ran to Trivulzio, in Lombardy, with 
the rest of his lancers. The others, 
burning the farniture, and robbing 
what could be robbed, did not for- 
get their companions, half buried in 
the aqueduct ; they dug to their re- 
lief and admitted to them a purer 
air. But those unfortunates were 
nearly all lying dead ; only about a 
score were hurt, and among them 
Jacopo, with his head cut epen; he, 
however, recovered. 

Saved amidst all, stood don Mi- 
chele, under an enormous heap of 
stones which in falling had formed 
n kind of arch without touching a 
hair. He was brcught away in tri- 
umph ; offers of women and gold 
were made him, but he only answer- 
ed, “by and bye,” and asked for 
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Zerino and Giona; but both were 
dead. 

With whom should he be angry, 
then? With that cursed prison that 
had brought him into so much trou- 
ble. It was demolished to the last 
stone. 

Now, in the time when Valentine 
triumphed, the beautiful, distressed 
Clarice was praying in the Church 
of San Giovanni, that church so 
dear for the memory of her lover. 
She : eemed to hear a plaintive sound, 
@ monotonous voice behind the font; 
looking there, she saw a pallid crea- 
ture striking the marble columns 
with two chains. 

Was it a dream? Who knows? 

Is it not possible to have a fore- 
knowledge of our misfortunes, that 
acts immediately on the mass of 
nerves ? 

Astorre, troubled with fever, raised 
himself in bed in the excess of de- 
lirium : “Here, the armor, quick, 
my sword. Fire! fire! He has 
conquered, and where is Clarice? 
Cencio, hast thou saved her to me?’, 
And he wept. 

On that day, Caterina was over- 
come, and with her fell the power of 
the Riarii in Forli. 

Now, was the figure in the church 
& warning or no? 

But Borgia had more yet to do. 
Ho wanted Faenza—then to Faenza. 

However, destiny did not consent 
this time ; the revolution in Milan 
broke out at this point. 

Ludovico Sforza, in Bavaria, heard 
that the Milanese were discontented 
with Liugi Twelfth, and without de- 
lay started for Lombardy, with 500 
men at arma, and 800 Swiss. 

When Trivulzio received intelli- 
gence of the near approach of Sfor- 
za, he tried to unite with d’Allegre, 
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who from Forli was moving towards 
him, but Sforza -prevented it. Tri- 
vulzio and the rest of the French 
left the capital ; Sforza and Cardi- 
nal Ascanio entered it on the 5th of 
February ; Parma and Pavia pro- 
claimed their old sovereign. 

Luigi Twelfth believed his duchy 
lost, and Borgia his fortune. And 
g0 it would have been if the Swiss, 
once honorable warriors, had not, 
by prostituting themselves to the 
highest bidder, stained their fame 
with the blackness of treachery. 

But while Lodovico follows the 
conquest of his duchy, and Luigi 
Twelfth sends d’Ambrose to enlist 
soldiers, now that Borgia, deprived 
of d’Allegre, timidly bends his head, 
we will return to Astorre. 

Omar, when he took him on his 
shoulders the night of the battle of 
Imola, believed him dead, but he 
did not mean to leave Lis body a 
prey to the flames, or his ferocious 
conquerors, so he courageously tra- 
versed the burning heap, and the 
city wrapped in darkness, and reach- 
ed the open country. Then he laid 
his precious burden on a bank, and 
waited patiently for the day. The 
day dawned; Omar looked again on 
Astorre’s pale face and bathed it 
with tears; but whether from the 
effect of the warm tears, or the fresh, 
morning breeze, Astorre’s eyes open- 
ed an instant, and then shut; he 
lived! oh, joy! 

Raising the body then, he dressed 
the wounds the best he could, and 
again placed him on his shoulders, 
and oh! how much lighter seemed 
the load! 

He carried him the first day to 
the house of a pious countryman, 

and the day after reached Faenza. 
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Clarice and Zoraide were .alone 
in the most remote saloon of the 
palace at Florence; one was dressed 
in black and weeping, the other was 
trying to console her, and wept her- 
self. 

“So young, so beautiful, to die.” 

“My God, you break my heart.” 

“Let me weep, Zoraide—he— 
alas!” 

A strange noise was heard in tho 
palace ; it seemed to be cries of joy. 
Could it be possible ? 

The Moor crying, “He is not 
dead, he is not dead,” ran panting 
into the room. 

Clarice heard and understood ; 
the unexpected joy made her faint 
on the sofa where she was lying, and 
Zoraide kneeling before her seemed 
a virgin before the image of a saint. 
But Astorre, dangerously hurt, and 
perfectly unconscious, passed those 
sad days of the siege of Forli al- 
most constantly in delirium. Oh! 
far more happy would it have been 
for him had the delirium continued 
longer ; but everything has an end, 
and so does sickness. Astorre re- 
covered his lost health. Impatient, 
though weak, he jumped from his 
bed and ran for his clothes. 

“Silk!” said he, with a smilo, 
“Omar, is this a time of peace?” 

“Monsignore ?” 

“Give me my armor, and help me 
dress ; thank God, I am well.” 

“Oh! for the love of God, stop, 
you are yet weak.” 

“The armor, the armor.” 

“It is in pieces, unserviceabls 
since that fatal night; but return 
to bed, Monsignore, I will teil you 
all.” 


Astorre threw on the first articles 
that came to hand, 
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“ Now you will see if I am to want 
for armor ;” and he descended to 
the hall of arms. 

“Well, I know it,” responded 
Omar. “I know that your mother 
has a beantiful English armor, and 
you will dress yourself in it, I know 
it ; but where will you go, where?” 
Emotion cut the words short on 
Omar’s lips. 

Astorre turned less disdainfully, 
and looked enquiringly at his at- 
tendant. . 

Omar lifted his eyes full of tears 
to heaven, and joined his hands as 
if in the act of affectionately pray- 
ing him to be silent. 

“Eternal God!” exclaimed As- 
torre, “what is the matter, my faith- 
ful friend? What mystery is this? 
Speak, in the name of God.” 

“Monsignore, that God you in- 
voke will not abandon you.” 

Astorre breathed with difficulty 
and seized a naked poignard. 

“ Borgia—Caterina—Forli—” 

“ What?” 

“Ts attacked!” 

“ God!—and Clarice ?” 

“Ts saved,” said a sweet voice, and 
a hand made the naked poignard 
fly in the air. It was Cencio’s. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE SIEGE OF FAENZA. 


It will be necessary, in order to 
follow the thread of our story, to 
pass from the 5th of February, 1500, 
the date of Lodovico Sforza’s return 
to Milan, to the 20th of November 
of the same year, the epoch of Bor- 
gia’s new conquests. 

In the brief space of two months 
Sforza’s hopes had vanished, and he 
was reduced by a blow of destiny 
that struck him when he least ex- 
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pected it. The mercenary and 
treacherous Swiss disgraced thems 
selves by a new example of insta- 
bility when in front of the armed 
enemy, and about to open the bat- 
tle which was to replace the throne 
of Lombardy on Sforza’s head, they 
vilely deserted the camp. Sforza 
abandoned, betrayed at the most 
critical moment, asked supplicating- 
ly that at least himself and family 
might be escorted in safety. This 
was refused by the Swiss. Sforza 
no longer had money, and that was 
enough to account for their indiffer- 
ence to his fate. As a favor it was 
accorded to him to disguise himself, 
and pass through the midst of his 
enemies, in company with those 
Swiss who were returning to their 
homes. But Sforza, old and of a 
very dark complexion, could not be 
taken for a young soldier; he there- 
fore dressed himself as a Francis- 
can, and began his perilous passage 
between thousands of his enemies. 
He had not reached the middle of 
his way when he was pointed out by 
some Swiss to Tremonille, who con- 
ducted him prisoner to Lione, and 
from there took him to the tower of 
Loches, where he died in 1510. 

So fell the house of Magno Fran- 
cesco. - 

Cesar Borgia felt himself young 
again after this event, and once 
more erected his proud head. The 
French monarch having put down 
every fear in regard to the affairs of 
Lombardy, remembered his dear 
friend the Duke of Valentino, and 
having provided him with new arms, 
published a proclamation stating 
that— Whoever dared oppose Cesar 
Borgia’s conquest in Romagna would 
be considered the enemy of his 
Christian Majesty. 
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This order spread consternation 
everywhere. 

The Venetians, who, if they had 
espoused Sforza’s cause, could have 
saved him his throne, after hearing 
this proclamation of the French 
King, were not ashamed to with- 
draw their ancient and sworn friend- 
ship from Astorre Manfredi, and to 
disgrace their golden book by writ- 
ing Borgia’s name in it, in order to 
please the French. 

It was the 20th of November; the 
year advanced towards the most rig- 
rous winter ever experienced in Italy. 
The trees that in former years had 
protected Faenza having been cut 
down, no longer defended the city 
from the turbulent w:nds, and the 
snow and hail completely enveloped 
it, making it present the appearance 
of an immense tomb-stone, the 
houses and roofs forming the points 
for inscription. 

Borgia finally advanced against 
that city that stood him so much at 
heart. Astorre, however, perfectly 
recovered, sustained the rigorous 
blockade ; the city was well muni- 
tioned, and the castle better still, 
while the citizens were decided, 
brave and faithful. Astorre, from 
the back of his milk-white horse, 
briefly addressed them on that day : 

“ Crrizens AND Broruzrs :—If mis- 
fortunes constitute a claim to love 
from compassionate hearts, there is 
no doubt that I merit not only your 
affection but your tears ; at an age 
when others smile at paternal kisses, 
I miserably lost my father. 

“Tf since that any of my acts de- 
serve praise, I refuse it; I wish only 
the reward of your gratitude ; can 
it ever be wanting? 

“ At an age when others scarcely 
know what a sword is, I unsheath- 
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ed mine, to protect your interests, 
not my own, as I esteem it no ad- 
vantage to preside at the head of 
state, but on the contrary, consider 
it the most painful part of the pa- 
ternal heritage, and the most prolific 
of misfortune to me. Yes! were I 
not at the head of your regiment, I 
should be seeking my own happi- 
ness. I do not intend these words 
as reproof to you, but to give relief 
to my afflicted heart. Yes, if I were 
not with your regiment, I would be 
near my beloved, who is a fugitive 
and mourner, sharing her tears and 
sighs. But what! you also weep! 
Cease—it weakens my courage ; oh! 
let us again be soldiers. 

“Cesar Borgia, after attempting 
to ruin my private happiness, wisk- 
es to take me from you; if it were 
needful for your prosperity, I would 
willingly resign my throne; but 
your love, your virtue, tell me how 
much you abhor this worst of the 
Borgias. 

* As vermin grow on putrefaction, 
the power of this man feeds on the 
villainy of that offshoot of Orleans. 
He seems gigantic, nevertteless, we 
hope to destroy him, if God so wills 
it. 

* Borgia believes that nothing can 
oppose itself to his greatness; we 
will show him that he is mistaken. 
Let us teach him that if Imola fell 
through weakness, and Forli by ac- 
cident, Faenza will never be subju- 
gated; thanks to the Virgin and 
Saints, we are strong, united, cou- 
rageous, and determined to conquer 
or die. 

“This is a struggle of blood be- 
tween hired soldiers and men armed 
in defence of their wives, children 
and firesides. 

“Whatever may be the result, it 
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will always be glorious for us; we 
shall secure either happiness or spot- 
less glory. 

“Tf the Venetians have abandon- 
ed us, so much the better for us, as 
to no one but ourselves can our 
salvation be attributed. 

“In the defence of his family, 
every man is a soldier, and one that 
will not die wounded in the back. 
Faith in God, then, in the sword, in 
the good cause.” 

And dismounting from his horse, 
he embraced and kissed the nearest 
of his listeners without regard to 
age or rank, moving on foot through 
the applauding crowd. 

Borgia in his camp heard the 
sound of cheers; he easily inferred 
their cause, as he well knew the love 
of the Faentini for Astorre, and he 
exclaimed to his captains : 

“This siege will be difficult and 
of long duration ; this is not a city 
for which the first assault will do.” 
And he ordered the siege closely 
pressed. 

The captains assented. Alas! why 
did destiny permit some Italians 
among the number? 

We must console ourselves the 
best we can, remembering that the 
gardens are few in which the thorn 
does not grow with the rose. 

The siege continued for many 
days; there now returns to the 
scene a personage for some time 
forgotten, and he comes back like 
the asp in the spring, with new 
scales and a stronger poison. It is 
the hunchback. After the taking 
of Forli he crept out from the ruins 
of the fortress, smoking like a ta- 
rantola. Since his last conversation 
with don Michele, when he dropped 
him the coil of rope, he had been 
hiding in one of the cellars of the 
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castle, and had preserved his life by 
feeding at night on cheese and salt- 
ed meats. It was a natural thing 
that don Michele should make a 
feast for his intimate friend. He 
also led the hunchback through the 
city, and they both amused them- 
selves making insulting remarks to 
the few women to be seen. He got 
drunk at the public houses and twice 
served the Duke at the table who 
had him dressed in bright red. 
Though he was small‘in stature, he 
was great in malice, and now had 
followed the Duke and don Michele 
to the camp. 

The captains, sergeants and sol- 
diers, seeing this little red animal 
dancing about on the snow, were 
very much disposed to laugh, but 
under Borgia’s banner none laugh. 

The little evil genius rose one 
morning at day-break, and running 
here and there he succeeded in wak- 
ing don Michele, who was tranquilly 
sleeping. 

“What is the matter, little devil?” 
said don Michele to the hunchback; 
“are you seized with a fit of witch- 
craft? Be still and let me rest?” 

“This is no time to sleep,” said 
the hunchback; “the devil will al- 
ways be the devil, and in conse- 
quence—” 

“Tn the mean time,” responded 
don Michele, “the consequence is 
that I must get up.” 

“Long live Beelzebub.” 

“ Then ?” 

* Then I have been thinking of a 
great thing. But first let us observe 
if any one listens,” and he made the 
round of the tent ; “ very good, tell 
me, that beautiful girl ?” 

“ Who ?—ah, I understand.” 

“Ts there not some way by which 
we could quietly get her in our pow 
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er, and make her a present to our 
master, eh? What do you say to 
it? Ihave thought of it all night.” 

“My dear hunchback, you are 
certainly the devil’s favorite ; you 
are right, it would be very good ; 
but wait a littlk—ah—if it were not 
for the fear.” 

“Don Michele, chi non risica non 
rosica, and then you see we must 
one day die.” 

“ Good.” 

“But in this there is not the sha- 
dow of peril;” and drawing don Mi- 
chele aside, they talked long toge- 
ther, and on separating the Secre- 
tary said : 

“Our fortune is made, but hush.” 

In the meantime the Duke, tired 
of the blockade, advanced, on the 
morning of the 25th of November, 
to assault the walls. 

“ Here they are,” shouted Astorre, 
from the top of the wall, and a live- 
ly fire promptly saluted the enemy. 

“Here they are! Citizens, to the 
walls, to the walls.” 

The whole city resounded with 
the cry, and its echo lost itself in 
the mountains of the Appenines. 

Thousands of men rushed from 
their houses, some completely equip- 
ped, some with long swords, pikes, 
slings and muskets ; all are good to 
repulse the enemy. 

Mothers accompanied their sons 
to the walls; the betrothed bound 
the helmet on her lover more gaily 
than she would invite him to the 
dance ; brother invited brother, and 
friend invited friend. There was a 
continual calling, responding and 
embracing, while the cannonading 
increased the ardor of the combat- 
ants, and the sound of the flute 
and trumpet inspired the youth, 


who all prophesied victory over their 
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cruel foe. All the churches of the 
city were open to the women, who 
prayed for the salvation of their 
country, and all the bells rang as 
for a feast. 

The sun rose above the snow, 
which flashed back myriads of bril- 
liant colors, and they were again 
multiplied and intensified by the 
shining armor worn by the soldiers, 
The parapet of the walls, covered 
with mailed warriors, seemed like a 
plate of gold or a lake of burning 
sulphur. 

Borgia pressed forward with his 
artillery and his men; but they were 
fearfully slaughtered by the fire of 
the Faentini, and fell in heaps one 
upon another; the cannon, drawn 
with difficulty through the snow, 
thundered in vain, as the balls sped 
no further than the outer wall, and 
spent themselves in the ditch. 

“Courage,” cried a hundred voices, 
“Courage! We conquer, the ene- 
my yields, courage.” 

And fire poured from the mortars, 
and death, rout and confusion fol- 
lowed in the camp. 

Borgia bellowed like a bull : 

“Dogs!” he cried, “up the stairs; 
do you fear a child? Are you not 
ashamed ?” 

But the fire directed by Astorre 
destroyed the Duke’s troops. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of dead men 
had fallen in the snow, their arms 
scattered here and there, encum- 
bering the ground, opposed the ad- 
vancement of the Duke’s men. The 
ground being very wet and soft from 
the melting of the snow, the squad- 
rons fall. Borgia and his captains 
remonstrated, but his soldiers were 
flying. 

Then the cavalry was advanced 
to level the ground, but the greater 
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part of the horses drew back, 
frightened at the glitter on the 
walls, and the rest stumbling 
against the stumps of the cut trees 
which were hidden under the snow 
and mud, fell to the ground, drag- 
ging their riders with them. Panic 
seized every one, and the Duke’s 
banner was deserted. How he 
foamed with rage, with his hair on 
end, and his firelit eyes, he seemed 
a devil incarnate; he imprecated 
nature, the stars; he invoked the 
spirits of the abyss, and, with his 
sword in his hand, tried in vain to 
restore order to his flying troops. 
At that moment the doors of the 
city opened, and, with sacred songs 
and cheering, a band of chosen 
youths, fresh from the combat, pre- 
cipitated themselves on the fallen 
enemy. 

At Florence, in the same palace 
of Gonfaloniere, where we have be- 
fore met Clarice and Zoraide, the 
two young girls sat, one reading 
from a velvet-bound manuscript, 
and weeping, and the other consol- 
ing. 
“Cheer up, my sweet one, your 
friend will be as victorious as the 
Archangel Michael. Oh! when will 
you cease reading a letter that in- 
creases your grief ?” 

“O, Zoraide,” replied Clarice, “ it 
is not this that increases my grief; 
perhaps it consoles it: here is his 
writing,” and, as she pointed to it, 
she wept afresh. 

“Oh! blessed Jesus,” said Mad- 
delena, “ here she is, as usual, strug- 
gling with tears. O, blessed angels, 
when will you make her happy ?” 

“ Maddelena, it is not written in 
heaven. I dare not ask it. I would 
die content if he might be—” 

“He, he!” said Zoraide, with 
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animation, “he certainly will be. 
It is currently reported hero in 
Florence that Borgia is getting 
beaten, and that he will raise the 
siege before another month.” 

Clarice’s beautiful eyes brighten- 
ed with joy, but she lowered them 
instantly, saying: 

* And my mother ?” 

* Your mother is compensated for 
all she suffers in the glory attend- 
ing her misfortunes, and in know- 
ing you to be in safety.” 

“ But she suffers !” 

* And has she not spirit enough 
to prevent her breaking under the 
adverses of fortune? Do you be- 
lieve her imprisonment can be long? 
She! niece of Sisto Fourth, and 
cousin of San Pietro ad Vincula, 
the most warlike of the cardinals ?” 

“You force me to be happy; but, 
alas! a dense veil of misfortune has 
enveloped our family for a long 
time; the punishment of heaven is 
heavy on us. Do you not sec? 
My mother’s father betrayed and 
killed; my father betrayed and kill- 
ed! What is there for me to hope? 
At is written: God visils the sins of 
the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.” 

“The sin seems to me to have 
been expiated.” 

“ God only knows!” 

“Oh! hush. Good God! and 
when will you cease to torture your- 
self so? A beautiful sight you will 
be when everything has returned 
to its tranquil state! Indeed, I 
blush for myself when I think they 
will believe I have neglected you.” 

Clarice affectionately pressed her 
friend’s hand, who continued: 

“Even at the worst, there re- 
mains to you your mother’s dowry.” 

“Ah! it is better to talk of dow- 
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ries and matrimony,” said Madde- 
lena, turning to Zoraide, “ and, be- 
fore long, of you, madonna. What 
a beautiful thing for the friend to 
become the sister. That Captain 
Riario—” 

Zoraide did not answer her, but 
continued the interrupted discourse. 

“Here, Clarice, I wish to com- 
fort you; read, read; it is a letter 
from my father; I received it last 
night when you were sleeping. Oh! 
hear, then,” and, opening the letter, 
she read the following passage: 

“Tt is believed that Manfredi will 
hold out, having plenty of arms and 
valor.” 

“Borgia, encamped between La- 
mona and Marrano, finds his un- 
dertaking a difficult one, and the 
lords of Pesaro and Rimini repent 
having flown!” 

“Oh! then it seems to me it 
would be out of place to give way 
to desperation. Comfort yourself, 
and as to-day is the 27th, the feast 
of Santa Croce, let us go out and 
take a little air,” and she folded the 
letter, and returned it to her bo- 
som. ‘ 
“What is that you have? AmI 
deceived ?—the portrait of Astorre? 
Speak! Who gave it to you?. How 
long have you had it?” 

Zoraide turned as red as fire. 

“Tt is—it is—I am saving it for 
him—I found it—I do not recol- 
lect— 

“Good God—and for a year you 
have said nothing to me, Zoraide! 

“T had forgotten; it was an acci- 
dent.” 

“ Give it to me; it is mine, abso- 
lutely mine. Could it belong to any 
one else ?” 

“ No—you are right; I found it— 
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that evening, when Astorre left for 
Imola.” 

“ Well, give it to me.” 

“TI swear to you it was by acci- 
dent—and as—” 

“T shall have to take it myself,” 
said Clarice, and she tore rather 
than took, the picture from her 
friend. 

Maddelena saw the tears fall from 
Zoraide’s eyes. At that instant the 
door opened, and Riario entered. 

* Brother ?” 

“Sister, have you heard nothing; 
and you, madonna?” 

They only answered by enquiring 
looks. 

“Well, be happy; it is believed; 
it is certain that Borgia has rais- 
ed—” 

“The siege ?” they exclaimed, with 
one voice. 

“Yes, on the evening of the 25th.” 

Clarice and Zoraide wept with 
joy. 

Ah! perhaps it is all an idle ru- 
mor—precocious news. It is im- 
possible to believe so much happi- 
ness.” 

“*No,” said Riario; “then I must 
bring in the soldier from whom I 
got the news, that he may convince 
you.” 

“Yes—yes—yes.”” 

A soldier immediately entered the 
room, clad in steel, with his visor 
down. 

“Ah! say, is it true?—say, is it 
not all a deceit?—it would be a 
cruelty’—and she embraced the 
soldier’s knees. 

“But you sigh. Who are you‘” 

The soldier raised his helmet, and 
discovered the sweet lineaments of 
Astorre Manfredi. 

“You ?—you yourself ?—and is it 
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true ?—safe, victorious?” And she 
threw herself into the arms of her 
adored lover. 

[Owing to a mistake in the num- 
bering of a chapter in “Astorre Man- 
fredi,” the 17th chapter was left out 
of its proper place. Rather than 
have it entirely omitted, it is. in- 
serted here. It should have come 
in between the 16th and 18th chap- 
ters. ] 

CHAPTER XVIL. 


BORGIA’S INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFE— 
ASTORRE AND CLARICE. 


It was the first of December; the 
morning was cold and clear. A 
crowd thronged the piazza of San 
Marco, while a group of nobles and 
cavaliers was descending the mar- 
ble steps of the palace. Astorre 
Manfredi, surrounded by his nobles 
and a few patrician youths, was en- 
joying the spectacle of that mag- 
nificent piazza, crowded with a mix- 
ture of people from many different 
couutries, wearing a variety of curi- 
ous costumes. Astorre’s counte- 
nance was happy; he had finally 
obtained what he so much desired; 
the republic had confirmed her an- 
cient friendship for him; he could 
now return soon. This thought 
alone gave him joy; it was an im- 
mense consolation. Although the 
colloquy with Tiepolo was known at 
the moment, it being impossible in 
Venice for anything to escape the 
Senate, yet nothing had transpired 
to injure Manfredi or his cause. 
Nothing then remained but to take 
leave of Tiepolo, and Astorre would 
willingly have done it in the Senate, 
had it been possible. At the palace 
he would again have to meet Zor- 
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aide, and it was torture to meet any 
girl but his own. 

Having descended the steps, the 
train advanced through the piazza, 
but at that instant an empty space 
was left in the middle of it. The 
people, at first attracted by curiosi- 
ty to see the cavaliers leaving the 
palace where the Senate was held, 
were now moved by another object 
more new and interesting, and they 
all rar towards the sea. Manfredi 
and his companions also walked 
that way; there was talk of some- 
thing strange—of a frigate from 
Rimini. The news running from 
mouth to mouth, finally reached As- 
torre, who heard it with a shudder, 
and he asked, hesitatingly: 

“A frigate from Rimini? What 
news does she bring ?” 

* Alas! sad news; Imola !—” 

“Imola!” pronounced Astorre— 
* Tmola!” 

“Tmola,” he was answered, “has 
been surprised by the Duke of Va- 
lentino.” 

“ Great God!” 

A light cloud never disappeared 
more suddenly than did the joy 
from Astorre’s face. 

**Tmola lost!” he exclaimed, “and 
Forli ?”—then he ran to the frigate— 
“and Forli?—they had no news of 
it. Ah! what, will become of Forli, 
of Clarice, of Caterina? But is 
this a time to spend in words? Let 
us go this instant; we will ascend the 
Po to Ferrara, and from there to 
Bologna. But no—it is better to 
go by the way of Rimini; yes, the 
same frigate will return to Rimini; 
if there be no wind, we can use 
oars, so that we go immediately”— 
and it was all arranged, had nota 
voice whispered in Manfredi’s ear: 
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“Where are you going ?” 

‘Oh! friend—O, Senator!” 

“My son, the arms of friendship 
are open to you; will you refuse to 
embrace ?” 

Saying this, Tiepolo drew him 
gently towards the palace. 

Tt was too true; the three hun- 
dred lancers, under d’Allegre, and 
the Swiss, under Dionigi, presented 
themselves suddenly before Imola, 
on the 27th of November. Caterina 
ought to have prepared the city for 
defence, as she could no longer 
doubt of the Duke’s intentions; but 
she had not, probably hoping the 
peril still distant, and she was unable 
to make the least resistance. 

In the meantime, don Michele, 
after having tricked the miller in 
the suburbs of Faenza, perfectly 
contented, departed on his mule to 
find the Duke. Borgia was in Ber- 
zighelli, where, with an eagle’s eye, 
he could see with one glance the 
territory he was impatient to con- 
quer, and at the same time, with- 
out seeming to do it, direct all the 
movements of his captains. This 
mode of action, perhaps more than 
any other, deceived Caterina, as the 
Duke seemed to be taking his ease 
- rather than fighting. Every one 
knew that he had made Dionigi di 
Naldo master of his house, and that 
Madam d’Alibret, Borgia’s wife, had 
been there for some days. 

One evening, near the setting of 
the sun, the Duke and his wife were 
returning from a ride on horseback 
round the castle; when they were a 
short distance from it, the Duke 
dismounted, assisted his wife te do 
the same, and, taking her on his 
arm, they proceeded on foot. In 
the Duke’s countenance was a quiet, 
a sweetness, so profound that his 
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wife herself was astonished at it. 
The sound of his voice was musical 
and insinuating: 

“Carlotta,” he said, stopping on 
the bank of the river, “ Carlotta, be- 
fore long, the sister of a king will 
have no cause to cnvy the most 
powerful queens’—and he kissed 
her. 

*O, my lord and husband, have I 
any other desire than for your pros- 
perity and greatness? Is there 
anything more to ask for than to be 
the wife of Cesar Borgia?” 

“A very ingenious compliment, 
my dear Carlotta, and I believe it 
sincere. One city more shall be 
your reward; will you have the 
goodness to select it ?” 

“My lord, it is not a city nora 
kingdom that a woman’s heart va- 
lues; it is—” 

She had not the courage to say 
love. The Duke, however, under- 
stood her, and responded: 

*Can you complain, Carlotta ? 
If we do not consecrate to you (as 
we wish) every moment of our life, 
it is because the heavy cares of war 
leave very little time to devote to 
domestic felicity, for which I am as 
sorry as you can be; but console 
yourself, my duchess; this kind of 
life cannot continue long.” 

* But if—” 

“But if?—you seem confased, 
undecided, almost grieved !—ex- 
plain yourself, duchess; I do not 
understand you, my sweet love.” 

The Duke accompanied these 
words with a gentle and affable 
manner; he seemed the most affec- 
tionate of men. The duchess look- 
ed at him lovingly. 

“Then,” she said to herself, “does 
he deceive me this time, tike the 
others? Is it really-true that he 
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dared attempt the honor of —— 
But no—can he not also have his 
enemies?—oh! if I had the cou- 
rage !” 

“But you are meditating, ma- 
dam ?” 

“Oh! Duke,” she exclaimed, 
breaking into a flood of tears, “ you 
ask me; I feel I must speak—no— 
you do not love me.” 

“What strange words, duchess! 
Ah! your sensibility is too great. 
What new proof do you want of 
our love? Speak.” 

“Oh! God—that we never—re- 
turn to the———the court of Caterina 
Sforza!” 

“Ah! ha!” responded the Duke, 
smiling, “I understand—I under- 
stand, beautiful duchess; do not let 
that trouble you.” Then, playfully 
touching her face, he proceeded: 
“No woman is more beautiful than 
you, my heart.” 

The Duke was like a king of Per- 
sia, who loads with gifts and sweet 
words the victim he is preparing to 
send to the sacrifice. He took one 
of the duchess’ hands: 

“Beautiful duchess, this kiss and 
this embrace are pledges of our ar- 
dent love’—and still supporting 
his wife, they resumed their walk. 

The duchess sighed. 

“A sigh!” said the Duke, with 
vivacity; “my love, do you know 
that we also have cause to sigh, 
and—” 

“ What do you say, my lord?” 

** But we well know the heart of a 
Frenchwoman; she will never ex- 
tend her affection for others beyond 
the limits of a simple gratitude.” 

“ You allude, perhaps, to my late 
adventure with the young Man- 
fredi ?” 

“Yes, madam ; it cannot be de- 
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nied that he is one of the most 
beautiful youths of his age, and we 
acknowledge it most unwillingly.” 

“ Maledetto !” said a man in a low 
voice, who was traversing on a mule 
the neighboring wood; “ah! has 
he become jealous in so short a 
a time ?”—and he stopped to listen. 

*O, Duke,” responded d’Alibret, 
“this discourse pains me; I can 
swear to you that, in the midst of 
my peril, I saw not the countenance 
of the heroic youth; but then it 
was not I only whom he rescued;” 
and she looked fixedly at the Duke. 

The Duke preserved his impassa- 
ble air of good nature, and replied: 

“We were joking, amiable duch- 
ess; the Italian Adonis could make 
no impression on our lady’s heart.” 

“ Lui gatta ci cova,” said the man 
on the mule, who was none other 
than don Michele; “ if the Duke en- 
tertain these sentiments, the devil 
would be a monk”—and he amused 
himself with listening until he saw 
the duchess and her grocms enter 
the castle. 

“ Amen,” he then said, spurring 
his mule; “ this evening I will know 
the meaning of this mystery.” 

A little after midnight, the noble 
Duke, locked within his room, was 
undressing himself; to the person 
who assisted him in this business 
the service was not new, though 
granted rarely, and only when the 
Duke made it an especial command 
This was done when his lord had 
something secret to order, or when 
he wished to keep awake a while. 

The valet, the philosopher, the 
secretary, the man on the male and 
don Michele were one and the same 
person. 

The Duke, covering himself with 
an embroidered counterpane, and 
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sation with his secretary. 

Don Michele narrated his flight, 
without omitting the smallest cir- 
cumstance; he even amplified the 
dangers he had met, not failing to 
add at every step of the story that, 
if it had not been for the desire to 
know what had become of his loved 
lord, he would have willingly suffer- 
ed death, so much was he tired of 
this world. 

“In that case the affair is soon 
settled. Now that you find that we 
are at liberty, and content, you can 
return to finish the heroic sacrifice 
as a punishment for your sins. 
From here to Forli, it is not far, 
and those good people will be very 
grateful to you for providing them 
with a new diversion.” 

“Oh! that would not suit me,” 
said don Michele, in the same jok- 
ing tone; “those women have some- 
thing else in their heads besides 
diversions, now that that dear crea- 
ture, monsignore, has gone away.” 

“Of what monsignore do you 
speak?” asked the Duke, quickly. 

Don Michele enjoyed the Duke’s 
eagerness, and replied more slowly 
than was his habit: 

“Ah! it is not hard to guess— 
the Adonis of all those Venuses, 
eh ?” 

The Duke looked at him sternly, 
and, with an air that seemed to say, 
if you think to deceive me, you are 
calculating badly. But don Michele 
affirmed with an oath the truth of 
what he said. 

The Duke bit his lip, smiled, and 
turned his face away. The secre- 
tary removed the silver lamp to a 
side of the room where the light 
would not disturb his master’s 
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sleep, and, wishing him good night, 
he went out. 

The next day Madam d’Alibret, 
oppressed, disheartened, with a 
small escort, started on a journey 
to France. Her precious: husband 
wished it so. Now what help was 
it to her in her misery to be the 
sister of a king? Who would have 
dared resist the Duke’s unbridled 
will, exercised upon the few clods 
of earth over which he could call 
himself lord? Now the demon of 
his thoughts whispered in his ear: 
“ The hour is arrived; who can stay 
it ?” 

Thirty days after, the city of 
Imola displayed the Duke’s ban- 
ner. The castle, however, still re- 
sisted; nevertheless, the Duke caus- 
ed the report to be circulated that it 
had fallen. While camping in the 
city, he applied his time to over- 
coming the fort, and making merry 
over the hope of a new victory. 

While Astorre allowed himself to 
be conducted by his friend to his 
palace, walking like a person out of 
his senses, without comprehension, 
without feeling, the Duke was bat- 
tering away in vain at the castle of 
Imola. 

Astorre arrived at the Tiepolo 
palace, remained alone in one of the 
vast saloons, and, little by little, 
awoke from the stupefaction in 
which he had been thrown by the 
cruel news of the fall of Imola, 
which had arrived just at the time 
when, sure of the friendship of Ve- 
nice, he thought to return to his 
Clarice. Pacing the marble pave- 
ment with long strides, and with 
his arms folded over his breast, he 
said to himself: “ What am I doing 
here while my Clarice is in danger? 
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What right has this Senator to 
keep me here inactive, waiting for 
to-morrow? Must I obey him? 
Poor old man, does he know what 
love is? This Senator they «all 
wise, is crazy, crazy, if he thinks 
that I wish to remain here. Bor- 
gia has taken Imola; he will run to 
Forli—to Forli!”—and as that idea 
again struck him, he began to cry: 
* Senator, addio”—and he ran des- 
perately toward the door. But the 
sound of a harp, skillfully touched, 
and sending out sweet strains, re- 
strained him a moment. Then, 
ashamed of his weakness, he ran on 
quickly, exclaiming: 

“Syren, syren, this is no time to 
play for me !”—and at the same mo- 
ment, he descried through the co- 
lored glass, divided by carved mar- 
ble columns, a woman, veiled in 
white, having a harp, and who, rais- 
ing one hand, signed to him to re- 
main. But he, provoked, exclaimed: 

* Veh! beautiful Zoraide, do not 
waste your sweet music on me. Ad- 
dio, addio.” 

But the veiled figure began a 
song: 

Quando la bianca luna 
Profluve il suo candor 

Sulla natia laguna, 
Rammenta il nostro amor; 

Pensa * * + * 

But Astorre, without permitting 
her to finish, ran to the glass doors, 
and, throwing them open, found 
himself in the arms of his beloved, 
near whom stood Zoraide, Maddel- 
lena and Omar. 

Perhaps my reader will call this 
a scene from a romance. No; the 
thing was perfectly natural. 

When the Duke, by advice of don 
Michele, sent Madam d’Alibret to 
France, he planned a surprise of 
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Forli, Astorre being away, and Cla- 
rice thus within his easy grasp. 
Don Michele was entrusted with 
this surprise. But the secretary, as 
soon as he learned that Astorre had 
left Faenza, believed he had gone 
to Forli, and, holding both him and 
Zerino in mortal dread, he delayed 
his movement a littie. When, how- 
ever, he was satisfied that Astorre 
was really in Venice, he took cou- 
rage, and arranged a plan by which 
he and the brigands enlisted at the 
inn, in Fano, were to enter the 
castle through the aqueduct, and 
one hundred other men were to en- 
ter the city, just as the news of the 
fall of Imola reached the countess’ 
ears, hoping to be able to take good 
advantage of the confusion and dis- 
may that would follow that intelli- 
gence. He, therefore, wrote to the 
Duke to hasten his attack on Imola; 
but this time the rogue blundered, 
as two or three hours after writing 
the letter, as don Michele was re- 
turning to a little house in the 
country, where, with his men, he 
had taken a room, he heard some 
one behind him call: 

“Don Michele, don Michele ?” 

The sound of that voice made 
him tremble from head to foot, and 
press close to Jacopo. It was the 
voice of Zerino, and another pa- 
thetically added: 

Laetamini justi in Dominum, 
and then 
*¢T have no father, nor mother, nor brother.” 

“Ah!” said don Michele, with a 
suffocated articulation. 

No one answered; it was a dark, 
dark night. The brigands groped 
round all the bushes at the side of 
the road, but no one was found. 
“Ah! that is the devil,” said Ja- 
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copo, augmenting don Michele's 
fearfulness, with frightful stories of 
Cencio’s mysterious behavior. 

“Such tales have no charms for 
me,” responded don Michele, with 
chattering teeth; when we have the 
girl in hand, we can defy this 
devil.” 

“Yes, eh? But this time it can- 
not be done by you nor the Duke.” 

* Why ?” 

“Why, at this moment Forli 
knows of your project, and by to- 
morrow, if we do not make off, our 
men will eat no more bread, and 
Zerino will return better accompa- 
nied to make us another visit.” 

The idea of Zerino was, as we 
know, horrible to don Michele, and 
looking furiously at Jacopo, he mur- 
mured, “Curses on my luck!—we 
must leave at once for Valenza.” 

In the meantime, the Countess, 
hoping to save her children, thought 
it best to send them to Florence ; 
but to go to Florence was a perilous 
undertaking at that moment, the 
road being lined with Borgia’s troops. 
She then thought of Venice and 
Tiepolo, and to them sent her daugh- 
ter until she could take shelter in 
Florence. Cencio had escorted her 
thither, and had returned on the 
first of December to Romagna. 

Tiepolo, therefore, knew about 
Imola before Astorre, and was going 
to break the bitter news to him 
gently when the frigate from Rimi- 
ni rendered his kind consideration 
useless. The good senator imagined 
that an agreeable surprise might 
calm Astorre’s spirit by. awaking a 
strong joy. He had for this reason 
led Astorre to his palace, and had 
planned the meeting with Clarice in 
the manner we have described. But 
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in the world where is happiness? 
Sweet to Astorre was the sight of 
his beloved, but painful to see her 
so. An exile, afflicted, in the care 
of strangers, the prey of a thousand 
griefs, in search for a more secure 
asylum than the paternal roof could 
afford her. 

“Oh! I felt not such anguish,” 
said Astorre, that night in the last 
of May, 1488, when my father was 
murdered, and my unfortunate mo- 
ther, kissing me, flew to her solitary 
castle.” 

The youth wept excessively at the 
terrible picture, and his dear Clarice, 
with kisses and caresses, tried to as- 
suage his grief. 

“O, my precious! let me weep ; 
it is not weakness of heart. In what 
dreadful times do we live, O, Cla- 
rice! Public disorders are exceed- 
ed by private miseries ; honor, reli- 
gion forgotten! Alas! there in Mi- 
lan are the French ; in Romagna, 
Borgia and the French ; in Naples, 
before long, will be the French. 
This is a quadruple misfortune; be- 
fore long, then, these impudent rob- 
bers will steal our language. They 
pant for our destruction, and the 
better to accomplish it, protect the 
wicked, the turbulent, and the— 
Borgia! Our little states are like 
small boats in a tempestuous ocean.” 

But to grief succeeded youthful 
courage, and he proceeded : 

“Praise God, you love me; I must 
not despair when you remain to me. 
Come, my beloved, let us return to 
Faenza ; there we will be united for 
ever.” 

“O, Astorre,” responded Clarice, 
“God knows how dear to me is the 
thought ; but I must not return to 
Romagna, my mother does not wish 
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it ; I must obey her. My mother 
will defend her castle now as in 
times past.” 

And almost as if recounting past 
miseries made the present less hard, 
she said : : 

“It was the 15th of April; I on 
my mother’s knee, she was kissing 
me, when there entered the saloon 
Pansero, Ronco, and the captain of 
our guard, Ceccodell Orso; they 
drew my father from the room on 
pretence of speaking privately with 
him. Suddenly there was heard a 
cry, a sound of blows. My father 
was killed, and we were prisoners. 
My mother shut herself within the 
castle; the rebels threatened to 
murder my brother ; she replied to 
these wretches : 

“¢God will punish you for this 
new crime. I have a son in Imola, 
another in my bosom; both will live 
to vindicate my misfortunes.’ The 
people admired her for her courage, 
and she triumphed over her enemies 
and saved her city.” 

“ And she will save itagain,” said 
Tiepolo. 

“Yes,” repeated Clarice, “neither 
is Imola entirely fallen, as the castle 
still holds out.” 

This remark kindled an immense 
fire in Astorre’s heart. 

“Then the castle has not fallen?” 

“No.” 

“ Thank God,” and an idea silent- 
ly fixed itself in Astorre’s mind. 

“And the Freneh and d’Allegre 
are having the worst of it.” 

“D’Allegre! it becomes him well. 
Senator, this d’Allegre has drank at 
the table of the Countess,” said As- 
torre. 

The Senator sighed. 

Omar alone responded: “ And do 
the French do this?” And then, 
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with the only oriental imprecation, 
“Cursed be the tomb of the Pro- 
phet!” The white of his eyes, which 
seemed more white in contrast with 
his black face, became suffused with 
blood. 

Astorre looked at him reproving- 
ly, and the zealous servant was si- 
lent. 

The evening was sad, like the sea 
in summer when the sun goes down, 
The only sound that broke the still- 
ness of those cold, marble saloons, 
was the mournful strain of a harp. 

It was night ; but few stars were 
visible, as a cold wind from the 
north had almost covered the hea- 
vens with clouds. The agitated sea 
beat with force against the marble 
steps of Tiepolo’s palace, and cov- 
ered with foaming surge the little 
door through which Astorre first en- 
tered. One person stood unmind- 
ful of the late hour, and the severi- 
ty of the airin the open verandah. If 
the moon had been shining, we should 
have recognized, in the curling hair 
and the delicate lineaments, our As- 
torre ; and in spite of the melan- 
choly planet’s denying her fair light, 
we may be sure it was he, as there 
shortly came to him a young girl, 
walling on the tips of her feet. She 
lightly touched his cloak and called 
him by name. 

‘“*Maddellena,” responded he, at 
that sign, “ have you brought every- 
thing ?” 

“Yes, Monsignore, here are the 
light, the pen and the book.” 

“What is Clarice doing ?” 

“She sleeps and sighs.” 

Astorre repressed a groan. “ Now 
show me where, in this book, she 
says her orisons.” 

Madellena looked up and down the 
manuscript, (printing in those days 
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had not been perfected,) turned and 
returned those leaves, covered with 
beautiful pictures in bright colors, 
representing saints and miracles; 


finally she placed her forefinger on 


@ certain spot. 

“My young mistress reads here.” 

Astorre took the book, he shut it, 
keeping his finger on the page, not 
to lose the place. 

MadiJellena retired to one side, 
and seemed like a statue, scarcely 
moving an eyelid. 

The book that the waiting-maid 
had given Astorre was, as we have 
seen, the one that Clarice used for 
her orisons. It was a beautiful 
parchment manuscript, covered with 
red velvet, and adorned with gold 
clasps ; it contained the Canticle, 
the Psalms, the Book of Job, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, the Sa- 
cred Songs, and the Four Evangel- 
ists. 

The place marked by Maddellena 
was the twenty-sixth Psalm. At 
this psalm, so full of sweetness and 
hope, and confidence in the Lord, 
all faith in better times, commenced, 
as the greater smoothness of the 
page demonstrated, the morning 
prayers of the devout girl. 

Astorre ran over the verses till he 
reached the fourth, and near to that 
one which says: “ Si consistant ad- 
versum me costra non timebit cor me- 
um,” he wrote on the margin : 

“ My Crarice—-When you told me 
last evening that the castle of Imola 
still resisted, you lit a fire in my 
heart. A strong desire seized me 
to run to its succor. Yes, O, Cla- 
rice, I must do it; I do it for you 
and for me. Oh! if I could take 
Borgia by surprise and defeat him! 
What joy for all! Perhaps, dis- 


heartened, he would renounce his 
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bolder projects. God grant it. I 
go, then, addio ; do not fear for me. 
If I succeed, I will come to take 
you; if the wicked prevail, which 
heaven forbid, I shall go to Forli to 
your mother. Could I, your husband 
and a soldier, abandon your cause, 
I should be unworthy of you. Of 
Haenza there is no fear ; the Duke 
begins to unfold his plan of war. 
Again addio; pardon me if my heart 
would not permit me to tell you 
what I write. To see you again and 
to leave you would be impossible. 
Then I should have seemed coward- 
ly; this thought ought to forbid 
every tear. Addio. ASTORRE.” 

He stopped awhile to examine 
what he had written ; he had ended 
near the words of the last verse of 
the psalm : 

** Viriliter age et conforletur corteum.” 

Oh! this is the counsel of God,” 
exclaimed Asturre, “what I have 
done is well done.” He tried to 
rise, but his head was dizzy ; be 
called to his assistance that confor- 
tetur cor meum. But man is dressed 
in flesh. 

“Yet one favor, Maddellena, and 
I hope you will not have the heart 
to refuse me.” 

“What are you doing, Monsig- 
nore? What are you doing? Speak. 
Holy Virgin! you are white as death; 
and that writing ?” 

“Nothing, Maddellena, nothing ; 
however, I pray you when your mis- 
tress rises to-morrow, do not leave 
her a moment, and when she opens 
this book—” 

“ Holy Virgin! oh! for the souls 
of the dead, what mystery is this ?’ 

“What, do you not know me, 
Maddellena? Am I not your foster- 
brother ?” 

The girl looked at him with ad- 
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miration, and taking the book, she 
was about to leave the room. 

“ Maddellena, another thing re- 
mains for me to ask you. I ask you 
for the love you bear to your mis- 
tress, lead me to the threshold of 


her chamber.” And he followed 
Maddellena to where the sweet girl 
was sleeping. 

The room was furnished with blue 
damask, the bed-curtains and cov- 
ering being of the same color. The 
bed stood with its right side oppo- 
site the door. The curtains were 
open, and Clarice’s wandering tress- 
es could be seen, scattered over the 
counterpane. Her face was pale, 
and through the perfume that filled 
the room, from a white marble vase 
at the top of a porphyry column, 
the heaving of her bosom, as she 
drew her breath, could be plainly 
seen. Astorre, immovable on the 
threshold, contemplated her; so had 
he seen her in his dreams. 

The trembling Maddellena, in 
placing the book on a kneeling 
cushion at the head of the bed, 
knocked it slightly. Clarice opened 
her eyes ; Astorre flew precipitately. 

But in the walls of the room a 
mirror was fitted, and in it she saw 
the figure of the fugitive. 

“ O, Astorre, Astorre!” 

And there was silence. 

On the agitated sea is a bark, one 
rower only is within it; and per- 
haps he is the only one who would 
dare scorn the fury of that black and 
tempestuous sea, 
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“Omar,” said a man issuing from 
the T e olo palace. 

“Monsignore,” and with great 
difficulty the bold mariner succeed- 
ed in approaching the little boat to 
the marble steps. 

Astorre sprung in, the boat sunk 
in an abyss of angry billows, then 
quickly rose on the top of a steep 
wave. 

Astorre, standing in the stern, 
touched the rudder with his foot, 
and causing the boat to plunge into 
the deep sea, he exclaimed: “ The 
saints be with us.” 

By the light of the stars, that now 
appeared, then disappeared, like 
meteors, our bold navigators passed 
the canals, sometimes perilously 
grazing the sharp rocks, and some- 
times plunginz into a vortex ot an- 
gry waves. Near dawn, they reach- 
ed the land at the mouth of the Po. 
Here they threw away their wet 
garments, and remained clad in a 
steel armor. Buying and mounting 
two horses, they were soon off again. 
The conflict of winds had ceased ; 
the day dawned clear and beautiful. 
In a moment after, our travelers had 
left the Venetian territory. 

Astorre stopped his horse, a tear 
wet his cheek ; he said one word, 
* Addio.” 

At that instant a flood of tears 
inundated the cheeks of a sweet 
creature—Clarice was reading the 
psalm and Astorre’s writing, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Night unfurled her dusky wings, 
and brooded above the silent city; 
the cathedral clock, in weird, clang- 
ing tones, had chimed out “one, 
two;” only the occasional sound of 
hurrying footsteps disturbed the 
profound stillness. 

Ruby Clare sat beside her win- 
dow, with her dimpled chin nestled 
in her hand, and her eyes—dark, 
impassioned and beautiful—lifted to 
the cold, pale moon, swimming in 
her own light. There were tears in 
those eyes now, and a quiver upon 
her ripe, red lips which told of an 
under-current of emotion which 
threatened to sweep all her pride 
and self-possession before it. Her 
bright hair was unbound, and her 
snowy negligeé floated about her 
graceful form in the most bewitch- 
ing folds. 

As sho sat thus immersed in 
thoughts evidently depressing and 
sad, a low tap upon the door at- 
tracted her attention. Rising quick- 
ly she crossed the room, opened it, 
and stood face to face with Clive 
Maybury. 


“You have come ?” she said, in a 
startled, hurried voice. 

‘Yes, I have come,” he answered, 
hoarsely, as he stepped across the 
threshold, and closed and bolted 
the door after him. 

There they stood, face to face— 
the man and the woman who had 
secretly determined to sacrifice 
everything for each other, and to 
take what the world cared to give 
them of kindness, and to defy its 
censure. 

“ Ruby?” 

** Clive ?” 

The arms which so often had out- 
stretched ‘and clasped nothing to 
the breast, now felt the beating of 
their mad hearts; the souls which 
had groped so long through the 
dark, and touched nothing, now 
realized their dreams in the wealth 
of unreserved possession. They 
felt that they were standing on a 
verge which might crumble at a 
moment when they least expected 

it. What lay beneath, God only 
knew; they never questioned. Ru- 
by had lost all the cool, self-posses- 
sion on which she was wont to pride 
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herself; passion had maddened her; 
neither her ideas nor her acts were 
logical; she had no memory, except 
for one, and of him she had dream- 
ed for weeks, for months. And 
Clive ?—he felt it was a consolation 
to him that he could shut out the 
future and live in the present— 
that it was the pith of philosophy 
to let by-gones be by-gones and to- 
comes take care of themselves, and 
to drink of the cup which was pre- 
sented to his poor, weak lips. For 
months he had been a dreamer; he 
felt that now he must avoid dreams; 
and, indeed, of what could he 
dream? The past was gone; and 
the future? Ah! well he knew that 
distance was always blue, One 
thing he acknowledged—that he 
had struggled and fought against 
himself—that he had striven to 
overcome that shrinking from this 
emptiness of heart, when he first 
began to realize what the emptiness 
really was. He had done his best; 
he had shivered his weapons in a 
hopeless tilt, and now he almost 
wished that he had died in the fight; 
he asked himself over and over 
again, “Am I unworthy as I feel 
myself to be; or, is this conscience 
of mine the product of a false phil- 
osophy? Had man, indeed, the 
nature of a polygamist?” He could 
not answer that; his conscience 
convicted him, and the conviction 
stung him. Here he stood with his 
blood leaping hotly under the mag- 
netism of this woman’s presence 
and touch, just as it had done when 
his passion for Ion was first quick- 
ened into life. And he felt in his 
inmost heart that each woman read- 
ing his emotion would arrive at that 
saddest of all sad discriminations 
when feeling is set on the right 


hand and respect on the left. But 
reasoning has no legitimate pro- 
duct to look for in questions like 
these. The man only knew that he 
was unhappy—that he was living 
in a dream, and, more than all, that 
he had not the courage to gird him- 
self again for a battle where only 
the chill moralities would stand at 
his shoulder, while his own heart 
and nature plotted against them. 
And yet, perhaps, were he alone 
concerned, even a struggle like that 
might not be useless; but Ruby— 
could he leave her to suffer what 
he shrank from suffering—she who 
had clung to him in what she 
thought the very face of despair ? 
No; when the ship went down, it 
should carry them together. He 
would not swim for his life, tem- 
poral or eternal, and leave her to 
sink, The hand that she had laid 
on his shoulder should never be 
shaken off by him to grasp at the 
air—to clutch at straws. The arms 
which she stretched to him in her 
sorrow and desolation should never 
go down empty. Upon this he was 
resolved. Of this she felt assured. 
Tightening his clasp about her, he 
walked with her to the window, 
and, sitting down, drew her upon 
his knee, and kissed her again and 
again. 

“You left La Foret to-day ?” he 
said, tremblingly. 

“ Yes, this morning,” she replied, 
laconically. 

* And she—Ion?” 

“Was as calm and cold as a 
statue. Ido not think she vouch- 
safed a single voluntary remark 
after the day you left.” 

* You think she felt, then—a— 
a—regret at my departure ?” 

The man’s arm shook with emo- 
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tion, as it lay circled about Ruby’s 
delicate waist. 

“Regret? Can a stone feel? Do 
you still cling to the thought that 
she does now, or ever has loved 
you ?” 

Ruby’s proud, beautiful face was 
white, and stern, and passionate, in 
the moonlight. Rising from her 
position on Mr. Maybury’s knee, 
she stood confronting him, with 
haughty mien, and level, fronting 
eyes. 

“See here, Clive Maybury: It is 
not my desire to tempt you to do 
wrong—far less is it my wish to 
commit an error myself. My love 
for you is the passion of my life! 
I would die to make you happy! I 
would unshrinkingly sacrifice my- 
self on Love’s altar, for I feel that 
your kisses and caresses have made 
me unalterably yours. I am wicked, 
because I am too weak to deny my- 
self the sunlight of your affection, 
when God has forbidden me to 
bask in it! It is for you, accord- 
ing to His decree, and the social 
statutes of the world, to brighten 
and bless another life; it is for me 
to creep back in the shadow and 
die.” 

Her head drooped low or her 
heaving breast, and her rich voice 
faltered. Suddenly growing strong 
again, she continued, hurriedly: 

“This is all that is left for me 
now. I do not say this in reproach 
—I do not meanit so! I want you 
to be happy and contented; I want 
you to find all the joys in your 
home that you would find if I were 
mistress there. I want you to make 
her happy too. O! Clive, it is such 
a frightful thing to be desolate and 
wretched, as I am now!—to cry out 
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against God—to long for convent 
walls and gloomy cells, and dark- 
ness, and despair, as I do !—because 
I am so wickedly rebellious—so 
miserably wretched! 0, yes, Clive; 
make her happy; but—God pity 
me!—pity my humanity, when [ 
plead do not forget me! Your kiss2s 
and caresses were all I had—and 
here I will take up my cross—even 
these shall be mine no longer !— 
but a place in your memory !—this 
is all I claim; and by the passion 
and sweetness of our love in the 
past, you will grant this-much ?” 

She was so overcome by the in- 
tensity of her emotions that she 
sank upon her knees before him, 
and, while the tears rained over 
her cheeks, gasped through her 
sobs: 

“IT am wretched—O, Clive, so 
wretched! You are all I have in 
the world !—all God has ever given 
me to love! O, Clive, Clive, no 
doubt Ion’s beautiful face and 
haughty heart have conquered and 
reproached you! God have mercy 
on me if I tempted you to make me 
happy in your love, and to forget 
her! My only explanation is, that 
I loved you above the world—above 
hope, home, heaven—that your 
smile was dearer to me than the 
memory of my dead mother’s bless- 
ing! God pity me!—I am so very 
wretched! You love Jon—I know 
it!—you have shut me out from all 
life’s sunshine—but I can still re- 
member you—in darkness and de- 
spair! You bar me out from your 
affection; but O, Clive, Clive, I kiss 
the hand that smites me!—smites 
me to the dust !” 

“ Ruby, dearest Ruby, do not talk 
so! It breaks my heart! Little 
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girl, I do love you! You are my 
only hope of happiness in this wide 
and desolate world !” 

The man was overcome; the tears 
dripped over his face, and his proud 
lip quivered, as he drew the wretch- 
ed, beautiful, wicked girl close with- 
in the clasp of his arms. 

“Aye, Clive,” she murmured 
through her sobs, “you say I am 
all in all to you; but Ion—the 
nearer one—why the mention of 
her name is enough to deprive you 
of your self-possession! Few wo- 
men, observing this as I have done, 
would confess as much of love! O, 
Clive, it is such a hard, cold, cruel, 
passionless thing to humble so 
proud a spirit as mine! If my per- 
sistent spirit has wearied you, tell 
me so! Be more open, and less 
cruel—more generous, and less 
cold! Have mercy on me!” 

“Ruby, hush! Do not reproach 
me now! Have I not sacrificed 
everything for you?—have I not 
murdered my self-respect, and tar- 
nished my honor !” 

“ Ah! God, this is too hard! I 
scarcely deserved it from you, of all 
others! I did not. look to you for 
the scourge! The hand to take me 
by the throat should not have been 
your own! I have not deserved 
your respect, I know; and yet I can 
now understand the grim pathos of 
the ‘et tu Brule” Brutus slew 
Cesar rather than the dagger of 
Brutus. You are happier than I, 
for you have never forfeited mine!” 

Flinging aside the close, passion- 
ate clasp of his arms, Ruby stag- 
gered across the room, unbolted 
and opened the door: 

“Go!” she said, in a hoarse, hur- 
ried whisper; “you have scornfully 
cast it into my very teeth that you 
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love me at the ‘sacrifice of honor 
and self-respect.’ I shall never tempt 
you to do so again! We who are 
seared by red-hot irons are slow to 
brave the heat; being burnt once 
would not make the next affliction 
less torturous; it was a hard, bitter, 
cruel thing to say to. a woman who 


adores you! Go, go!—from this 
moment we are strangers! Go/” 
* I will not.” 


Clive Maybury closed the door 
again, and, stepping closer to Ruby, 
caught her hands in his mad clasp: 

“T will not leave you. I have 
sacrificed everything to your love, 
anc your cold and passionless hand 
shall not thus crush or banish me! 
You tell me to ¢o home and make 
Ion happy, and find happiness my- 
self in the sanctity of domestic life; 
you know full well I never can— 
that it is too late to even dream of 
such a thing. I will never leave 
you again. Our fates from this 
hour are one! I stand before the 
world as your only protector; I 
glory in assuming all blame, all re- 
sponsibility, all reproach! It was 
no fault of mine that this love did 
not long ago reach its natural se- 
quence! Nor have I shrank froma 
single sacrifice.” 

“No, it was not your fault, for 
what consequence had you to fear? 
How would you have been worsted 
had I, months ago, yielded to your 
passion? ‘True, had your wife—the 
incomparable Ion—known you had 
a ‘mistress,’ there would have en- 
sued bitter words, and cutting re- 
proaches; but, then, she would soon 
have settled down into the calm be- 
lief—the apathetic conviction—as 
most of wives do—that all men are 
polygamists, and that would have 
been the sum total of your conse- 
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quences. ‘True, the world might 
call you a ‘gay Lothario,’ and count 
me as ‘another victim; but the 
gnawing heart-sorrow, the know- 
ledge of shame and disgrace, the 
bitterness of the conviction that I 
was only second in your affection— 
that I was the gratifier of your ani- 
mal passions, and not the queen of 
your heart—the mistress of your 
home—the bearer and keeper of 
your good name and your happi- 
ness, and the treasurer of your 
honor; all this would be mine—to 
feel, and remember, and suffer, and 
weep and pray over! No, you did 
not shrink from the consequences, 
for you had none from which to 
shrink—no, it was I/ Nor did you 
shrink from the sacrifice, for your 
love was not called upon to make a 
sacrifice. You stood off with lofty 
complaisance, and required of me 
the sacrifice, whose consequent sor- 
row would be left with me only !” 

Ruby wrung her hands loose from 
his grasp, avd folded them over her 
breast, with a stern, majestic gran- 
deur that made her look like a 
very queen. 

Clive said, in a hoarse, passionate 
way, as he stood looking at her: 

“God knows that I am wiiling to 
pursue the voyage of life with you 
without calculatin; the penalties, or 
counting the costs.” 

“ You are?” 

“T am.” 

«Then let me tell you what these 
costs and penalties are: First, the 
abandonment of your home, of your 
wife, and finding in me the fulfill- 
ment of enjoyment and love, and 
peace and rest, temporal and eter- 
nal. Second, the cold criticisms of 


ea 


a hard, cruel world, which can ‘see 
no excuse for yielding to such wick- 


THE ROSES. [Sept., 
ed emotions,’ the trust and respect, 
and admiration of your frieuds 
brushed from you with one fell 
sweep, because you abandon her 
whom you should protect. And, 
third, after the fulfillment of your 
enjoyment, the intense surfeiting of 
your more intense desire ; the cool- 
ness, the indifference, the sense of 
satiety and distrust which all men 
feel for women who sacrifice them- 
selves to them. These are the costs 
and penalties. What say you now?” 
“That our fates are one ; that all 
these costs and penalties are mine, 
for the one boon of your love.” 
“Remember what you aresaying! 
Pause! If our fates are one, your 
love must be faithful, tender, pa- 
tient, persistent—not the storm of 
passion which, like the whirlwind, 
bends everything before it, and 
and when the vain desire and im- 
patience have passed away, like the 
whirlwind also to sweep by.” 
“T still swear our fates are one.” 
“Then, Clive, on earth, in eter- 
nity, in the future as in the past, al- 
ways and forever, through joy and 
sorrow ; in pleasure and pain; in 
success and disappointment, because 
true love is unalterable—I am un- 
alterably yours.” 
* Ruby!” 
“Clive!” 
* Do you mean it?” 
“ Aye! for O, Clive, I never un- 
derstood the height, the depth, the 
breadth of love; Inever understood 
the fire and eagerness of passion ; I 
never understood the sweetness of 
tenderness ; I never understood the 
sublimity of self-control until I met 
you, und loved you with such unut- 
terable intensity. If, in taking this 
step, Terr, I have the bliss of know- 
ing that I err for you. Little hap- 
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piness to snatch from the years of a 
future, barren but for your affec- 
tion. God has forgiven me. I 
only now trust you and love you as 
the one Omnipotent who holds the 
salvation of my soul in the hollow 
of your hand.” 

As she sprang to Clive Maybury’s 
embrace, the moon, that had been 
smiling upon the sleeping world 
with her silvery light, suddenly dis- 
appeared in the West, and only the 
cold, silent, glittering stars lit the 
gloom of night—only those stars 
saw the passionless pallor of that 
wicked woman’s face—passioniess 
as the lion’s on the old stone gates 
of the halls of Vere de Vere. 


‘’Tis the eternal law, 
That where guilt is, sorrow shall answer 
it.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 


The gray twilight was over the 
land, brown and bare looked the 
meadows, and above the distant 
dusky hills shone the silver of the 
crescent moon, and near her gleam- 
ed the evening star. The air was 
full of the sweet, pungent, autumnal 
smell of rotting leaves and dying 
fern; the harvest fields had lost 
their gold, and the gathered shocks 
aud sheaves no longer waved their 
rustling richness in the wind; the 
forests, stripped of their gay and 
verdant verdure, stretched bare and 
cold around La Foret, and the ci- 
cala sang, and frogs croaked in the 
dank, lush grasses of the meadow 
canals. 

Ion threw back the lattice blind 
of her chamber and leaned out in 
the dusk. Her face was pallid and 
wet with tears, which glistened 
brightly in the moonshine. Clench- 
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ed tightly in her hand was a slip of 
paper—a telegram which she had 
that very evening received from 
Richard Zane, announcing the flight 
of Ruby Clare and Clive Maybury 
from Louisville. It did not say 
whither they had gone, or why, but 
Ion felt in her inmost heart that, 
abandoning the world, and snapping 
every tie which bound them to their 
domestic circles, they had sacrificed 
everything for each other’s love. 
Poor Ion! it had ever been her 
fate to receive the bitterest blows 
from the hands she loved the best. 
This was, perhaps, a part of the re- 
tribution that was appointed to her. 
But O, it was hard to bear up under 
such ; it was hard, this hopeless, 
desperate feeling which comes to a 
woman who finds her idol scoffing 
at her, and holding to her lips the 
cup from which she recoils, at which 
she turns sick at the soul. She felt 
as if the current of her life were 
turned black in a moment. She 
looked to the future, and an act had 
ruined it, blasted it beyond the pow- 
er of freshening. And the present 
was only a feverish, wretched dream, 
under which she winced and tossed 
in the throes! O, why did Richard 
Zane telegraph her those cruel 
words, when he must have known 
they would deliver her up to hope- 
less wreck? She had read them 
over and over; she had tried to 
think that they were insincere ; but 
they faced her down ; they rang in 
her ears; they blackened everything 
which she would have had bright 
and beautiful. They made her a 
pauper at heart. Her life was never 
before so poor, so stinted. It was 
never before so empty and dark. 
Clivs might have been unhappy, she 
thought, but had her own life not 
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been one long denial ?—had she not 
deliberately given up all in this 
world, all in the next, and hung her 
faith upon a dream? Was it kind 
to awaken her from it? She felt as 
if the last light were out. She 
grasped, but touched nothing; she 
felt that this was all wrong; she 
thought there should be some peace 
in hopelessness, there should be 
some quiet even in despair. Clive 
must have known such conduct was 
unworthy of him—unworthy of 
Ruby Clare. He must have known 
that to have carried it out was to 
jeopard all that was dear to his wite, 
all that must have been dear to him- 
self. And yet he had done it! 
Why? She had never been false. 
He had never found her unworthy 
of confidence, or narrow in her ideas 
of where the right and true ended, 
and the wrong and false began. She 
had been careful of his feelings, at 
the expense of her own. She had 
watched over him, selfishly, per- 
haps, but strenuously, and with one 
dominant hope—that of seeing him 
happy. And it was when she 
thought of this that she shrank 
back, and winced and flinched. be- 
fore the certainty that she had fail- 
ed—that it remained for her to 
witness an unhappiness which she 
had rather have died that night 
than see. How she regretted now 
that she did not make Clive under- 
stand the depth and quality of her 
feelings—the faith, the tenderness, 
the restless fears with which she 
had regarded the one last, sorrow- 
ful hope of her life, Perhaps if 
she had done so, he would not have 
hesitated to chase away the ideas 
which prompted him to a deed 
which would embitter her every 
moment, and which beat her back 
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from the only shrine to which she 
could then turn, which told her that 
she had staked all on a hazard, and 
lost. He had granted her no mercy. 
He had ruined her for an idea which 
his soul would one day condemn 
and shrink from. She could have 
forgiven him for crucifying her life 
for the final happiness of his own, 
but not for wasting it in a cause 
which was false, and which would 
only delude him to a misery which 
she would never contemplate. She 
had rather have followed him to the 
grave; she had rather have taken 
her last earthly look at that dear 
face which he had made her destiny 
—the face that haunted her by day, 
and which she dreamed of by night 
—than thus be forced to fold her 
hands, and see the inevitable con- 
sequences which were always linked 
to such deeds; and yet, even in 
this hour, she loved him. Some- 
how she could not, even in her pain, 
turn to him in anything but tender- 
ness. And yet, O, he had wounded 
her so deeply through himself; he 
had made her shudder so; he had 
made her so unhappy. She felt now 
that he hated her. She could not 
think of the evenings when they 
bad sat together, or of the walks 
they had taken together, or that 
one blessed night when, clasped in 
his passionate embrace, she yielded 
up her heart to him through her 
lips; she could not think of that 
dear face now which was then as 
close to her own; she could think 
of nothing but this one thing, that 
he was clinging to the thing that 
was stabbing her like a knife. 
Times had been in her life when 
she had gone shabby and hungry; 
this she would have done for him® 
and more, but she could not face 
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the miserable truth that he had de- 
serted her. It smote her down— 
down to the very dust! Ah! if 
Clive Maybury could have looked 
into her heart of hearts that night, 
he would not have accused her of 
heartlessness; he would never again 
have accused her of speaking coldly, 
or even dispassionately. He would 
only have pitied her for the wreck 
and ruin—for the blind, unques- 
tioning love that lay there—for the 
love which turned to him, and 
clung to him, and would not be 
cast off. She had often wondered 
that he called her cold and haughty 
—often wondered that his keen eyes 
had not pierced the flimsy veil of 
hypocrisy she had drawn over her 
emotions—wondered because she 
knew the pitiful weakness of that 
heart of hers—she who struggled 
with it every hour. No, she had 
not confessed her affection; but she 
felt that she would never tell a beg- 
gar that he was not hungry because 
he was mute and full of a life-long 
sorrow which his lips refused to ut- 
ter. O, if Clive had only been thus 
generous and unquestioning with 
her! How blank and bitter and 
desolate she felt! While he was 
with her, she had asked for nothing 
beside; her cup was full. It was 
now, when he was away—-now when 
she was forced to realize that he 
would never return, that that stone 
dropped into the well of her life 
again, and showed her how empty 
it really was. It showed her that, 
without him, she was nothing; it 
showed her how she had hung upon 
him; and yet, he had called her 
heartless, and acted as if he beliey- 
ed her so. He was wrong when he 
gauged her nature by the rules 
which measure the average affeo- 
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tions of woman. She had led a pe- 
culiar life, and it had made her pe- 
culiar in her ways. Although she 
had so recklessly and restlessly 
thrown herself into the whirl of 
fashionable gaiety at the Springs; 
although she telt for a time, in her 
despair, that in this vortex she 
could only drown the mad, bitter 
cry of her heart, she knew now how 
wrong all this was; she knew now 
that she was indifferent to the world 
at large—that it affected her neither 
one way nor the other—that she 
could forever shut her eyes upon it 
without one feeling of regret—that 
her love for her husband was con- 
centration. She had given him not 
what remained from others, but all 
that nature afforded; it was a 
squandering of her whole being at 
once. And he had not understood 
her nature, but she understood it 
only too well. 

Oh! when the current of life sets 
strong and strenuous to a shore 
which may never be reached; even 
then, it is hard to turn it aside into 
bleak and aimless channels! Yet, 
while she suffered, the love and 
passion of this woman’s life were 
slowly turning into stone; and, sit- 
ting thus desolate and alone far 
into the night, she unflinchingly 
tortured herself by wandering 
through the past, and forcing her- 
self to realize, while she revived 
pleasures dead forever to her, how 
very cold and empty her arms were! 
Ah! well, she felt that the years 
before her were few, and that they 
would soon dwindle down to days; 
and then good old mother earth— 
the tender mother—would take her 
to hers, the most quiet, the most 
unquestioning, the truest of bo- 
soms—the bosom that never refuses 
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rest to her children whatever may 
have been their folly, their weak- 
ness, their evil behavior. She thought 
of this, as she sat there looking at 
the quiet fields—of this passionless, 
unswerving, undenying mother of 
us all. Poor Ion, she knew well 
that trust in God was the talisman 
of happiness; that the foot slipyed 
not which was planted on the rock 
of confidence in Him; and, more 
than this, she knew that in His 
good time there would be recom- 
pense for suffering, yet she shrank 
from His chastening rod! She cried 
out against him, because she had 
so long been hounded down by dis- 
appointments, sorrow and tribula- 
tions. She did not meam to ques- 
tion His wisdom, or His tender 
mercies, for His finger pointed the 
ways of man; His hand distributed 
all the vicissitudes of life; His rain 
fell alike upon the just and the un- 
just; His sunshine came to all; and 
yet, now when she saw how vice 
won the guerdon, while virtue stag- 
gered and fell in the race, her finite 
judgment was palsied; and for the 
first time she understood how that 
most solemn and colossal, and hu- 
man, of all uninspired religions, 
Buddhism, taught its votaries to 
crouch at the footstool of the 
Maker, and ask at His merciful 
hand the benison of extinction. In 
what cool waters the tried but tri- 
umphant soul would hereafter slake 
its fever, she knew. But this “sharp 
malady of life” was long and bitter 
to her. And still she felt that 
whatever clouds were in the sky, 
the stars were overhead, and be- 
yond them the God who pitieth, 
even as a father pitieth his children. 
How strange it is that for some this 
life is only one sorry, intolerable 
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battle; one despairing clutch at that 
which comes so readily to the hands 
of others! Indeed, 


**The ways of the Maker are dark.” 


A few days passed by in this 
crushing desolation of spirit and 
heart, and then the triumph of will 
over soul made Ion issue from the 
solitude of her private apartment 
the same stately, cold mistress of 
La Foret that she had ever seemed. 
The time had come for action, and 
she was ready to meet the contin- 
gency. Summoning Maum Nina to 
her one day, she ordered her to 
pack her trunks, as it was her in- 
tention to go to New York to visit 
her mother through the winter. 

Ts Massa Clive there?” ques- 
tioned Maum Nina, with the privi- 
leged familiarity which her position 
in the family gave her. 

*No,” replied Ion, quietly; “ your 
master is in Europe, and will be 
there for some time to come. Maum 
Nina, you can also prepare yourself 
to accompany me. It is your mas- 
ter’s desire that La Foret should be 
sold, and the “slaves” manumitted. 
In this you are included, but I hope 
it will be your choice never to leave 
me.” 

““Never—oh! Miss Ion—never !” 
said Maum Nina, sinking on her 
knees, and kissing Mrs. Maybury’s 
hands, while the great tears rolled 
over her face. ‘“ Don’t set me free; 
let me always belong to you, dear, 
kind mistress that you are!” 

Ion’s lip quivered with emotion 
when she was thus made to realize 
that in her desolation, her wretch- 
edness and despair, there was yet 
one leal heart tender and true to 
her. Bending suddenly, she press- 
ed her lips to Maum Nina’s fore- 
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head, and when she turned away, 
there were tears on the poor “slave's” 
face, not her own. That kiss had 
crystalized the hearts of mistress 
and maid into one, and from that 
hour, she who had never unsealed 
her lips to breathe her sorrows into 
mortal ears found peace and com- 
fort in the sympathy of a servant— 
her husband’s foster-mother, and, 
though that sympathy was never 
avowed, and never solicited, its ex- 
istence was felt; and if that wan- 
derer ever found entrance again 
into the sanctity of his wife’s heart, 
he owed it to the influence of Maum 
Nina, who, however much she loved 
Ion, yet felt her tenderest affection 
follow him through the world, for, 
when a tiny child, he had drawn 
the milk of life and love from her 
own faithful olivaster breast, and it 
yet linked her fate with the destiny 
marked out for him and his. 

One fortnight after the flight of 
Clive and Ruby Clare, while Mrs. 
Wilberforce stood beneath the blaz- 
ing gas jets, in her regal drawing- 
rooms, receiving her dear ten thou- 
sand friends, a servant bowed be- 
fore her—a lady who would not be 
denied awaited her in the reception- 
room. Excusing herself from her 
guests, thrown off her guard by a 
summons so startling and so un- 
usual, she swept the length of the 
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brilliant hall, trailing her rich robes 
after her, and passed into the room 
where her uninvited guest awaited 
her. A lady, attired in black, rose 
at her entrance, and stood veiled 
before her. 

“To whom am I indebted for this 
visit?” said Mrs. Wilberforce, with 
@ suave bow, as she closed the door 
after her. 

A wan hand was raised, the black 
veil was put back from a face which 
was pallid as it would be when in 
her shroud, and Ion Maybury con- 
fronted her mother. 

There they stood, the worn and 
weary traveler and the queenly 
ruler of the beau monde—parent 
and child!—the triumphant and 
the crushed—the victor and the 
vanquished—the reveler and the 
sufferer—the relentless tyrant and 
the blighted victim ! 

“My child!” said Mrs. Wilber- 
force, in a hoarse, surprised whis- 
per. 

“Mother! pity me, for I am de- 
serted, desolate,” gasped Ion in re- 
turn, as she fell forward into the 
clasp of those out-reaching arms. 
And Maum Nina, who had entered 
the reception-room with her mis- 
tress, unobserved, opened the door, 
and slipped away. She felt it was 
a meeting which only God should 
see, 
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LETTER OF BRUTUS, THE PATRIOT ASSASSIN, TO CICERO. 


The following letter from Brutus 
to Cicero, is a lesson to the Ameri- 
can people at the present moment. 
Let it be read and committed to 
memory, to inspire these degene- 
rate and cowardly times with some- 
what of the patriotism and courage 
it so nobly breathes. Brutus, who 
led the noble little band which killed 
the usurper Cesar in his exile from 
Rome, was the object of the pro- 
fessed wrath of Octavius, Ceesar’s 
nephew, who succeeded the assas- 
sinated tyrant. Cicero, still at Rome, 
from motives of self-interest and 


safety, made friendship with the. 


young Octavius, and petitioned him 
for the pardon of Brutus. This was 
the occasion which called forth the 
noble and soul-stirring letter from 
Brutus : 


BRUTUS TO CICERO. 


“T have seen, by the favor of At- 
ticus, that part which concerns me, 
in your letter to Octavius. The af- 
fection which you there express for 
my person, and the pains which you 
take for my safety, are great; but 
they give me no new joy. Your 
kind offices are become as habitual 
for me to receive, as for you to be- 
stow; and by your daily discourse 
and actions in my behalf, I have 
daily instances of your generous re- 
gard for myself and my reputation. 
However, all this hinders not but 
that the above-mentioned article of 
your letters to Octavius, pierced me 


with as sensible a grief as my soul 
is capable of feeling. In thanking 
him for his services to the republic, 
you have chosen astyle which shows 
such lowness and submission, as do 
but too clearly declare that you have 
still a master ; and that the old ty- 
ranny, which we thought destroyed, 
is revived in a new tyrant. What 
shall I say to you upon this sad 
head? I am covered with confw- 
sion for’ your shameful condition, 
but you have brought it upon your- 
self ; and I cannot help showing you 
to yourself in this wretched circum- 
stance. 

“You have petitioned Octavius to 
have mercy upon me, and to save 
my life. In this you intend my 
good, but sought my misery, and a 
lot worse than death, by saving me 
from it; since there is no kind of 
death but is more eligible to me 
than a life so saved. Be so good as 
to recollect a little the terms of your 
letter, and having weighed them as 
you ought, can you deny that they 
are conceived in the low style of an 
humble petition from a slave to his 
haughty lord, from a subject toa 
king? You tell Octavius that you 
have a request to make him, and 
hope that he will please to grant it ; 
namely, to save those citizens who 
are esteemed by men of condition, 
and beloved by the people of Rome. 
This is your honorable request; but 
what if he should not grant it, but 
refuse to save us? Can we be saved 
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by no other expedient? certainly, 
destruction itself is preferable to 
life by his favor. 

“Tam not, however, so despond- 
ing as to imagine that heaven is so 
offended with the Roman people, or 
so bent upon thir ruin, that you 
should thus chose in your prayers, 
to apply rather to Octavius than to 
the immortal Gods, for the preser- 
vation, I do not say of the deliver- 
ers of the whole earth, but even for 
the preservation of the meanest 
Roman citizen. This is a high tone 
to talk in, but I have pleasure in it; 
it becomes me to show that I scorn 
to pray to those whom I scorn to fear, 

“ Has then Octavius power to save 
us? and while you thus own him 
to be a tyrant, can you yet own your- 
self his friend? And while you are 
mine, can you desire to see me in 
Rome and at the mercy of a usurp- 
er? And yet that this would be my 
case you avow by imploring from a 
giddy boy my permission to return, 
you have been rendering him a 
world of thanks, and making him 
many compliments; pray how came 
they to be due to him, if he yet 
wants to be petitioned for our lives, 
and if our liberties depend upon 
his sufferance? Are we bound to 
think it a condescension in Octa- 
vius that he choses that these our 
petitions should rather be made to 
him than to Anthony? And are 
not such low supplications the pro- 
per addresses to a tyrant? And yet 
shall we, who boldly destroyed one, 
be ever brought basely to supplicate 
another? And can we who are the 
deliverers of the Commonwealth, de- 
scend to ask what no man ought to 
have it in his power to give? 

“Consider the mournful effects of 
that dread and despondency of 
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yours, in our public struggle, in 
which, however, you have too many 
to keep you in countenance. The 
Commonmealth has been lost, because it 
was given for lost. Hence Cesar was 
first inspired with the lust of do- 
minion; hence Mark Anthony, not 
terrified by the doom of the tyrant, 
pants and hurries on to succeed him 
in his tyranny ; and hence this Oc- 
tavius, this green usurper, is flat- 
tered into such a pitch of power, 
that the chiefs of the Commonwealth, 
and saviors of their country, must 
depend for their breath upon his 
pleasure. Yes, we must owe our 
lives to the mercy of a minor, soft- 
ened by the prayers of aged, sena- 
tors. 

“ Alas, we are no longer Romans! 
If we were, the virtuous spirit of 
liberty would have been an easy 
over-match for the traitorous at- 
tempts of the worst of all men 
grasping after tyranny ; nor would 
even Mark Anthony, the rash and 
enterprising Mark Anthony, have 
been so fond of Cesar’s power, as 
frightened by Ceesar’s fate. 

“Remember the important cha- 
racter which you sustain, the great 
post which you have filled. You are 
a senator of Rome, you have been 
consul of Rome ; you have defeated 
conspiracies, you bave destroyed 
conspirators. Is not Rome still as 
dear to you as she was? Or, is 
your courage and vigilance less? 
And is not the occasion greater? 
Or, could you suppress great trait- 
ors, cud yet tolerate greater? Re- 
collect what you ought to do, by 
what you have done. Whence pro- 
ceeded your enmity to Anthony? 
Was it not that he had an enmity 
to liberty, had se zed violently on 
the public, assumed the disposal of 
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life and death into his own hands, 
and set up for the sole sovereign of 
all men? Were not these the rea- 
sons of your enmity and your ad- 
vice to combat violence by violence, 
to kill him rather than submit to 
him? All this was well, but why 
must resistance be dropped, when 
there is fresh call for resistance? 
Has your courage failed you; or, 
was it not permitted to Anthony to 
enslave us, but another may? As 
if the nature of servitude were 
changed by changing names and 
persons. No, we do not dispute the 
qualifications of a master ; we will 
have no master. 

“Tt is certain that we might, un- 
der Anthony, have had large shares 
with him in the administration of 
despotic power ; we might have di- 
vided its dignities, and shone in its 
trappings. He would have received 
us graciously, and met us half way. 
He knew that either our concur- 
rence or acquiescence would have 
confirmed him monarch of Rome ; 
and at what price would he not have 
purchased either? But all his arts, 
all his temptations, all his offers 
were rejected, liberty was our pur- 
pose, virtue our rule. Our views 
were honest and universal; our 
country and the cause of mankind. 

“With Octavius himself there is 
still a way open for an accommoda- 
tion, if we chose it. As eagar asthe 
name of Cesar has made that raw 
stickler for empire, to destroy those 
who destroyed Cesar; yet, doubt- 
less, he would give us good articles, 
to gain our consent to that power 
to which he aspires, and to which I 
fear he will arrive; alas! what is 
there to hinder him? While we 
only attend to the love of life, and 
the impulses of ambition, while we 





can purchase posts and dignities 
with the price of liberty, and think 
danger more dreadful than slavery ; 
what remains to save us? 

“What was the end of our killing 
the tyrant, but to be free from ty- 
ranny? A ridiculous motive, and 
an empty exploit, if our slavery sur- 
vive him. Oh! who is it that makes 
liberty his care? Liberty, which 
ought to be the care of all men, as 
it is the benefit and blessing of all. 
For myself, rather than give it up, I 
will stand in its defence, ; I cannot 
lose, but with my life, my resolution 
to maintain in freedom my country, 
which I have set free. I have des- 
troyed a veteran tyrant; and shall 
I suffer in a raw youth, his heir, a 
power to control the Senate, super- 
cede the laws, and put chains on 
Rome? A power which no person- 
al favors, nor even the ties of blood, 
could ever sanctify to me ; a power 
which I could not bear in Cmsar; 
nor if my father had usurped it, 
could I have borne him. 

« Your petition to Octavius is a 
confession that we cannot enjoy the 
liberty of Rome without his leave ; 
and can you dream that other citi- 
zens are free, where we conld not 
live free? Besides, having made 
your request, how is it to be fulfill- 
ed? You beg him to give us our 
lives ; and what if he do? Are we 
therefore safe because we live? Is 
there any safety without liberty? or 
rather, can we poorly live having 
lost it, and with it our honor and 
glory? Is there any security in liy- 
ing at Rome, when Rome is no long- 
er free? That city, great as it is, 
having no security of her own, can 
give me none. No, I will owe mine 
to my resolution and my sword ; I 
cannot enjoy life at the mercy of 
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another. COss.’s death alone as- 
certained my liberty to me, which 
before was precarious. I smote him 
to be safe. This is a Roman spirit, 
and whithersoever I carry it, every 
place will be Rome to me, who am 
Roman enough to prefer every evil 
to chains and infamy, which to a 
Roman are the h ghest of all evils. 
I thought that we had been reloased 
from these mighty evils, by the 
death of him who brought them 
upon us; but it seems tha‘ we are 
not; else why a servile petition to 
a youth, big with the name and the 
ambition of Cesar, for mercy to 
those patriots, who generously re- 
venged their country upon that ty- 
rant, and cleared the world of the 
tyranny? It was not thus in the 
Commonwealths of Greece, where 
the children of tyrants suffered 
equally with their fathers, the pun- 
ishment of tyranny. 

“Can I then have any appetite to 
see Rome, or can Rome be said to 
be Rome? We have slain our ty- 
rant, we have restored our ancient 
liberty ; but they are favors thrown 
away ; she is made free in spite of 
herself ; and though she has seen a 
great and terrible tyrant bereft of 
his grandeur and his life, by a few 
of her citizens, yet basely despond- 
ing of her own strength, she impo- 
tently dreads the name of a dead 
tyrant, revived in the person of a 
stripling. 

“No more of your petitions to 
your young Cesar on my behaif; 
nor, if you are wise, on your own. 
You have not many years to live ; 
do not be showing that you over- 
rate the short remains of an honor- 
able life, by making preposterous 
and dishonorable court to a boy. 
Take care that by this conduct you 
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do not eclipse the lustre of all your 
glorious actions against Mark An- 
thony. Do not turn your glory into 
reproach, by giving the malicious a 
handle to say that self-love was the 
sole motive of your bitterness to 
him ; and that, had you not dread- 
ed him, you would not have op- 
posed him. And yet will they not 
say this, if they see that having de- 
clared war against Anthony, you 
notwithstanding have life and liber- 
ty at the mercy of Octavius, and 
tolerate in him all the power which 
the other claimed? They will say 
that you are not against having a 
master, only you would not have An- 
thony for a master. 

“T will approve of your praises 
given to Octavius for his behaviour 
thus far; it is indeed praiseworthy; 
provided his only intention has been 
to pull down the tyranny of Antho- 
ny, without establishing a tyranny 
of his own. But if you are of opi- 
nion that Octavius is in such a situ- 
ation of power that it is necessary 
to approach him with humble sup- 
plications to save our lives, and that 
it is convenient he should be trusted 
with this power, I can only say that 
you lift the reward of his merits far 
above his merits. I thought that 
all his services were services done 
to the republic, but you have con- 
ferred upon him that absolute and 
imperial power which he pretended 
to recover to the republic. 

“Tf, in your judgment, Octavius 
has earned such laurels and recom- 
pences for making war against An- 
thony’s tyranny, which was only the 
effects and remains of Cwsar’s ty- 
ranny, to what distinctions, to what 
rewards would you entitle those who 
exterminated, with Czsar, the ty- 
ranny of Ossar, for which they felt 
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the blessings and bounty of the 
Roman people? Has this never en- 
tered into your thoughts? Behold 
here how effectually the terror of 
evils to come extinguis.es in the 
mind all impressions of benefits re- 
ceived! Cesar is dead, and will ne- 
ver return to shackle or frighten the 
city of Rome; so he is no more 
thought of, nor are they who deliv- 
ered that city from him. But An- 
thony is still alive, and still in arms, 
and still terrifies ; and so Octavius 
is adored who beat Anthony. Hence 
it is that Octavius is become of such 
potent consequence, that from his 
mouth the Roman people must ex- 
pect our doom, the doom of their 
deliverers. And hence it is too that 
we (those deliverers) are of such 
humble consequence, that he must 
be supplicated to give us our lives! 
“T, as said, have a soul, and I 
have a sword ; and am an enemy to 
such applications ; so great an ene- 
my, that I detest those that use 
them, and am an avowed foe to him 
that expects them. I shall at least 
be far away from the odious com- 
pany of slaves ; and wherever I find 
liberty, there I will find Rome. And 
for you that stay behind, who, not 
satiated with many years, and many 
honors, can behold liberty extinct, 
and virtue, with us, in exile, and yet 
are not sick of a wretched and pre- 
carious life, I heartily pity you. For 
myself, whose soul has never ebbed 
from its constant principles, I shall 
ever be happy in the consciousness 
of my virtue ; owing nothing to my 
country, towards which I have faith- 
fully discharged my duty, I shall 
possess my mind in peace, and find 
the reward of well-doing in the satis- 
faction of having done it. What 
greater pleasure does the world af- 
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ford than to despise the slippery 
uncertainties of life, and to value 
that only which is valuable, private 
virtue, and public liberty ; that lib- 
erty which is the blessing, and 
ought to be the birth-right of all 
mankind ? 

“ But still, I will never sink with 
those who are already falling; I will 
never yield with those who have a 
mind to submit ; Iam resolved to be 
always firm and independent; I will 
try all expedients ; I will exert my 
utmost prowess to banish servitude 
and set my country entirely free. If 
fortune favors me as she ought, the 
blessing and joy will be every man’s; 
but if she fail me, and my best en- 
deavors be thrown away, yet still I 
will rejoice single ; and so far be too 
hard for fortune. What, in short, 
can my life be better laid out in than 
in continual schemes and repeated 
efforts for the common liberty of my 
country ? 

“ As to your part in this crisis, my 
dear Cicero, it is my strongest ad- 
vice and request to you not to de- 
sert yourself ; do not distrust your 
ability, and your ability will not 
disappoint you; believe you can 
remedy our heavy evils, and will re- 
medy them. Our miseries want no 
increase ; prevent, therefore, by 
your vigilance, any new accession. 
Formerly in quality of consul, you 
defeated, with great boldness and 
warmth for liberty, a formidable 


conspiracy against Rome, and saved 


the Commonwealth ; and what you 
did then against Cataline, you do 
still against Anthony. These ac- 
tions of yours have raised your re- 
putation high, and spread it far; but 
it will be all tarnished or lost, if you 
do not continue to show an equal 
firmness upon as great an occasion; 
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let this render all the parts of your 
life equal, and secure immortality to 
that glory of yours, which ought to 
be immortal. 

“From those who, like you, have 
performed great actions, as great or 
greater are expected ; by showing 
that they can serve the public, they 
make themselves its debtors ; and 
it is apt to exact strict payment, and 
to use them severely, if they do not 
pay. But from those who have per- 
formed no such actions, we expect 
none. This is the difference be- 
twixt the lot of unknown talents, 
and of those which have been tried; 
and the condition of the latter is no 
donbt the harder. Hence it is, that 
though in making head against An- 
thony, you have gained no new ad- 
miration ; by so doing you only con- 
tinued, like a worthy consular, the 
known character of a great and able 
consul. But if now at last you be- 
gin to truckle to one as bad as he, 
if you abate ever so little in that 
vigor of mind, and that steady cou- 
rage by which you expelled him 
from the Senate, and drove him out 
of Rome, you will never reap ano- 
ther harvest of glory, whatever you 
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may deserve ; and even your past 
laurels will wither, and your past 
renown be forgot. 

“There is nothing great or noble 
in events which are the fruit of pus- 
sion or chance. True fame results 
only from the steady perseverance 
of reason in the paths and pursuits 
of virtue. The care, therefore, of 
the Commonwealth, and the de- 
fence of her liberties, belong to you 
above all men, because you have 
done more than all men for liberty 
and the Commonwealth. Your great 
abilities, your known zeal, your fa- 
mous actions, with the united call 
and expectation of all men, are your 
motives in this great affair ; would 
you have greater? 


“You are not therefore to suppli- . 


cate Octavius for our safety ; do a 
braver thing, owe it to your own 
magnanimity. Rouse the Roman 
genius within you; and consider 
that this great and free city, which 
you more than once saved, will al- 
ways be great and free, provided her 
people do not want worthy chiefs to 
resist usurpation, and exterminate 
traitors.” 
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THE SYMBIE OF MOORE’S FOUNTAINS. 


Ir will be useless to consult the 
Unebridged Webster for the mean- 
ing of the word Symbie, nor will 
Cornell’s Atlas supply any informa- 
tion concerning the location of the 
above-named fountains. And yet 
the latter have both “a local habi- 
tation and a name,” while the for- 
mer, albeit but “an airy nothing,” 
has certainly as definite an exist- 
ence as many others of its family, 
and exerts an influence more power- 
ful than many more substantial re- 
alities. Neither the one nor the 
other, however, has ever been in 
print before, and the only attain- 
able information concerning them 
must be sought in these pages, the 
object of which is to rescue from 
the grave of an obscure, local tra- 
dition that which has often struck 
the writer as being quite as worthy 
of preservation as many ® more pre- 
tentious creation of a rich but un- 
tutored imagination. 

The blacks of the South, like all 
other rude and uncultivated races, 
exhibit a natural proneness to su- 
perstition, but their long and inti- 
mate contact with a higher civiliza- 


tion has served to obscure, or en- 


tirely remove from it all features of 
a peculiarly national character. 
Wherever a strong and vivid imagi- 
nation is deprived of that field of 
activity which the knowledge of 
books lays open, we find it exert- 
ing its powers in mingling with the 
natural objects of experience some 


more or less striking conceptions of 
@ spirit-world. 

And these conceptions will take 
their form and coloring from the: 
character of the mind from which 
they spring. Thus we should not 
expect to find the Laplander’s pan- 
theon peopled with the graceful and 
teeming productions of Grecian 
mythology, nor are we surprised 
that the Brownies and the Water- 
Kelpie of the Scottish peasant fall 
so far below the beautiful fairy and 
the charming Undine of German 
legendary lore. In accordance with 
these facts, we observe that the ne- 
gro mind deals largely in the gross 
and common churchyard ghost; in 
the malevolent hag, who sheds her 
skin, like a serpent, and invades the 
house at midnight through the key- 
hole, unless the potent horse-shoe 
be nailed over the door, and the 
devil, always ready to “push the 
hand” of those who are playing 
with dangerous implements, in or- 
der to produce some serious or fatal 
accident. There is an exception, 
however, to this rule of low concep- 
tions, which is met with among the 
negroes inhabiting that portion of 
South Carolina which lies between 
the Santee and the head waters of 
Cooper River, which the following 
tale will illustrate: 

These people are the descendants, 
with no perceptible outside admix- 
ture, of the “slave-cargoes” which 
were brought from Congo nearly 
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two centuries ago, and purchased 
by the Huguenot families who set- 
tled in that locality immediately 
after the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes. They came down with the 
old plantations from father to son, 
and, in some cases, the identical 
half-acre tasks in the fields have 
been cultivated by the same family 
for several generations. They re- 
tain in a remarkable degree the 
habits and modes of thought which 
their ancestors brought from the 
Gold Coast, and speaka patois which 
is almost unintelligible to one not 
brought up in the midst of them. 
This dialect is largely intermingled 
with old French words and phrases, 
although that language has not 
been spoken among the whites for 
a century or more. And now a 
word about the “ Symbie.” 

From the historic Eutaw Springs 
to the Cooper, the country is un- 
derlain by a singular limestone for- 
mation. The flatness of the sur- 
face, and its nearness to the level of 
the sea, prevent the exhibition of 
those wonderful cavernous pheno- 
mena which are so common in most 
other limestone regions. But, al- 
though there is no external mani- 
festation of this striking feature, 
there is abundant evidence that the 
earth is honey-combed by a series 
of immense water-filled caves, all 
connected by subterranean pas- 
sages, and teeming with fish of 
large size, and of every variety in- 
cident to the fresh-water courses of 
this latitude. Here and there, at 
varying intervals, are found small 
springs, opening sometimes in the 
midst of the pine-tracts, and form- 
ing little basins, or fountains, with 
no visible outlet. These vary from 
five to twenty feet in depth; and 
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although, in some cases, but a few 
feet in diameter, one may see 
through the pellucid water num- 
bers of huge trout, pike, mud-fish, 
&c., with schools of the smaller fry, 
rising and disappearing through 
fissures in the rocky bottom, appa- 
rently too small to admit the pas- 
sage of more than one ata time. 
The temperature of the water is 
§2 deg. Far., with no variation sum- 
mer or winter, and the fish bite 
best in freezing weather, when from 
one totwo hundred may be caught 
of an afternoon, though chiefly of 
the smaller kinds. 

‘ These springs and fountains are 
visited at night by the negroes for 
the purpose of fishing, but never 
alone, for it is in them that the 
Symbie has its dwelling. Nothing 
can be more vague than the ideas 
which prevail concerning this water- 
spirit, which all most religiously 
believe in. Hundreds profess to 
have seen and heard the mysterious 
being, but none can be found who 
even attempt to describe its form 
or appearance, and until the occur- 
rence of the adventure which the 
following narrative will relate, there 
was no certainty as to whether it 
was male or female sprite, lovely or 
hideous to the eye, malicious, bene- 
volent, or indifferent in its disposi- 
tion towards mankind. Whether 
there existed a race of Symbies, or 
only one ubiquitous individual, no- 
body could tell; but, in spite of all 
this uncertainty, there was never 
the shadow of a doubt that the 
Symbie haunted every fountain in 
the country, and there was not a 
child of Cush, male or female, old 
or young, from Eutaw to Wadboo 
Bridge, who would venture to visit 
these attractive localities at night 
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to snare the finny tribe, unless sup- 
ported by that peculiar species of 
courage which the companionship 
of numbers begets. 

Now, it is well known to all who 
are familiar with proverbial philoso- 
phy (not that which Tupper rhym- 
ed) that “the more the fish, the 
worse the catch,” and accordingly 
the sma'ler and less populous of 
these piscatory resorts were always 
the greatest favorites, and among 
all of them, none were so popular 
in their particular localities as 
Moore’s Fountains. These “ well- 
springs” appear at first view to be 
merely accidental holes sunk in the 
pine-woods. There is a chain of 


some eight or ten of them, differ- 
ing in size from two to twenty feet 
in diameter, and from twenty to 
five hundred yards apart. 


So ab- 
ruptly do they open on the surface, 
that you may be within a few paces 
of some of them without being 
aware of their existence. Between 
the first two passes the road, over a 
miniature natural bridge, as may be 
proven by thrusting down a stick 
on one side, and seeing it rise to 
the surface of the opposite pool. 
This phenomenon is observable also 
at the famous Eutaw Springs, where 
there is a tradition that an Indian 
once doveinto the larger, traversed 
the subterranean channel, and came 
up in the next smaller spring—a 
feat which none but a practiced 
pearl-diver would care to imitate. 
Now, fix in your mind these pecu- 
liarities of conformation; imagine 
the whole overshadowed by the 
sombre foliage of ancestral pines, 
the oppressive silence broken only 
by the sighing of the breeze, the 
light tread of the browsing deer, or 
the squirrel’s saucy bark, with an 
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occasional plash as some hungry 
trout makes a sudden raid upon the 
fry, and you have an idea of the 
scene of our story. 

One calm, bright afternoon, “in 
the leafy month of June,” Toney 
Green, a gentleman of the African 
persuasion, was reclining upon a 
soft bench before his cabin door, 
smoking his pipe, and meditating 
upon nothing in particular. The 
full blaze of the sunshine bathed 
his form in a calorific flood, which 
would have scorched to a cinder 
a less oleaginous cuticle, but which 
imparted to him a sensation of 
glowing delight and warm repose 
It was yet “two hours by sun,” but 
it was Saturday afternoon, and Mrs, 
Green, having accomplished her 
own labors for the day, had assum- 
ed the hoe of her better half, and 
was diligently finishing his task in 
the cotton-field just beyond the 
fence. Perhaps it was the sight of 
her praiseworthy activity in the 
performance of this labor of conju- 
gal love, or it may have been a na- 
tural restlessness of disposition, but 
‘Coney began to grow weary of the 
passive enjoyment of his leisure, 
and to set his wits to work to con- 
trive some scheme of profitable 
amusement for the evening. At 
first he thought of a ramble of 
some dozen miles to visit an adjoin- 
ing plantation, and procure a sup- 
ply of his favorite contraband lux- 
ury on his way home. But the 
bottle under the door-sill was not 
quite empty, and then the patrol 
might be out. How about a ’coon 
hunt in the neighboring cypress 
bay? This was a more attractive 
idea, and he had actually risen to 
get his axe for the purpose of cut- 
ting light-wood for the torches, 
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when he remembered that whisky 
and sugar-biscuits had an upward 
tendency, while a corresponding 
depreciation was exhibiting itself 
in the value of skins on the market. 
Still the meat was a consideration, 
and might have induced a favorable 
decision, in which event we should 
have lost forever this veracious nar- 
rative, had not Snap appeared at 
the critical moment with a very ugly 
limp in the left fore-leg, which ar- 
gued an incapacity for fast hunting 
for that night at least. 

“T gwine a fishenin to the Foun- 
tain,” remarked Mr. Green, with 
the air of a man whose mind is de- 
finitely made up; “dat’s de berry 
ting I gwine to do!” 

Having settled this point to his 
satisfaction, it was necessary to go 
around and beat up some recruits 
for the expedition, since Toney 
would as soon have refused to eat 
when he was hungry as have faced 
alone the mysterious perils of the 
Symbie’s home. This was easily 
accomplished, and when the origi- 
nator of the plan had assigned to 
each his particular duty, such as 
getting the torches, sharpening the 
strike-irons, rigging the lines, &c., 
he found to fis surprise that no- 
thing remained for himself to do 
but to cat his supper and sleep over 
the fire until the moon should rise, 
when the party were to meet and 
sally forth in pursuit of their de- 
sign. As he expected to be absent 
for several hours, he deemed it un- 
wise to leave anything in the house 
which might be of sufficient value 
to tempt the cupidity of any unin- 
vited visitor, and, as the contents 
of his bottle alone came under this 
category, he prudently transferred 
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them to a more capacious and per- 
fectly secure receptacle. 

It was about eleven o’clock, Pp. m., 
when the expedition started, and a 
half-hour’s walk brought them to 
the scene of their commingled h»pcs 
and fears. The fishing commenced 
at once, but with little promise of 
success. Hole after hole was tried, 
but only a few small perch and cat- 
fish, with a solitary eel, rewarded 
the eff.rts of our midnight adven- 
turers. 

“TI ’spec de Symbie won’t let ’em 
bite,’ remarked Cuffee Gathers, 
throwing down his cane in disgust. 

“Look here, nigger, let the Sym- 
bie ‘lone; wha’ you got for do wid 
de Symbie ?—eh ?” 

This reply came from a nervous- 
looking darkey, who had kept very 
near to Mr. Gathers all the even- 
ing, and who evidently did not 
consider any allusions to this very 
serious subject either necessary or 
prudent. In fact, the introduction 
of the topic was regarded by all as 
untimely, to say the least of it, and 
produced a marked diminution in 
the hilarity of the party, while it 
seemed to produce an equally in- 
creased degree of affection among 
its members for each other. Toney 
Green, however, was the exception. 
He had already had quite enough 
of spiriis for one evening, and his 
courage and skepticism had both 
been developed in an extraordinary 
degree by the precautions which he 
had taken against robbery. 

“Who dat talk *bout Symbie ?” 
exclaimed Toney the Bold; “you 
fool nigger! ain’t you know dere’s 
no sich a ting as dat? I beer here 
a tousand time, an’ I nebber see 
him, an’ none o’ you nebber see 
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him neider! 
sich a ting !” 

A murmur of fearful astonish- 
ment greeted this daring avowal, 
and the whole party stood aghast 
at the presumptuous rashness of 
tle speaker. 

“Go on wid you fishenin’, an’ 
shut up you fool jaw,” said the 
skeptic, grandly; “I’se gwine to 
sleep, an’ call me when you’s ready 
to go!” 

So saying, Mr. Green stuck his 
torch in the ground, took his seat 
against the trunk of a large pine, 
and, leaning back his head in an 
easy attitude, began to perform an 
original “Nocturne” upon the nasal 
clarionette. In this situation Toney, 
a3 most other men would have done 
also, very naturally fell to dream- 
ing. He first imagined himself a 
‘coon, curled up in fancied security 
among the topmost branches of a 
lofty, vine-clad cypress. Far be- 
neath him, in the misty light, he 
could see the eager, upturned faces 
of those who had been his friends, 
while Snap was frantically dancing 
round the tree with his sharp and 
hungry yelps, ready to emulate the 
fabled hounds of Actseon (of whom, 


I tell you dere’s no 


however, the ‘coon had never 
heard). Then came the ringing 
stroke of the axe, every blow 


producing a sickening vibration 
through Toney’s frame. The huge 
trunk swayed and tottered, when, 
just as it was about to fall, “a 
change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream,” and Toney was a mon- 
strous mud-fish, lurking beneath 
the grassy margin of the Big 
Fountain. On the bank stood 
a tall, savage-looking figure, with 
glaring red eyes, and teeth five 
inches long, angling for the wary 
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fish, But Toney was not to be 
caught so easily. 

Bait after bait was fixed upon the 
hook, and let Gown before his very 
nose, but again and again the terri- 
ble fisherman drew up an empty 
line. At length he took from his 
capacious pocket a huge black bot- 
tle, and, drawing the cork, secured 
the hook by a turn around its neck, 
and then, with a grin of satisfac- 
tion, sent down the tempting snare. 
“Goog—goog—goog !” the fragrant 
liquor jerked itself from its prison- 
house, and mingled with the sur- 
rounding water. Fish as he was, 
Toney could not stand this waste, 
and, darting forward, he gorged the 
deceitful bait; a jerk, a rap on the 
head, and a jeering voice exclaimed, 
“Aha! Toney, I’ve got you now!” 

The sleeper awoke with a start, 
and found himself alone. His torch 
had burnt out, and his companions 
were gone to a man. The still, 
black fountain lay before him; the 
flickering moon-beams flung strange, 
ugly shadows out of the pine-tops; 
not a sound was audible but the 
weird laugh of the barred-owl from 
the neighboring swamp, and the 
mournful complaint of the chuck- 
Willows; but the birds seemed to 
have changed their notes, and were 
calling significantly to each other, 
“Aha! Toney, I’ve got you now!” 

A strarge numbness seized the 
solitaryman. He would have given 
the fattest “ middling” of bacon to 
rush from the scene of his terror, 
but his limbs refused to bear him. 
His eyes were almost starting from 
the sockets, he trembled in every 
joint, and the crisp covering with 
which nature had protected his 
scalp seemed to writhe and twist in 
ineffectual efforts to stand on end. 
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For a full minute he stood gazing 
vacantly upon the dark pool before 
him, when a clear, distinct, and 
very decided voice came up from 
the depths of the water, saying: 

“Toney Green, come in!” 

Toney always declared that if he 
had been standing on the drop, 
with the rope around his neck, he 
could not have helped jumping 
when he heard these words, 

And jump he did, foot-foremost, 
right into the yawning chasm. This 
particular fountain was not more 
than eight feet in depth, but he 
kept going down and down, until 
he thought himself a lead, engaged 
in making a deep-sea sounding. 

At length he reached the bottom, 
and then his marvelous adventure 
may properly be said to have be- 
gun. As soon as his feet struck the 
ground, he found himself in a spa- 
cious chamber, stretching away 
dimly into tue distance. It was full 
of water, indeed, but water clear as 
crystal and light as air, and he 
moved, saw, heard and breathed in 
it with as much ease as though he 
had been born a fish. The floor 
was paved with round, glistening 
dises of a very small size. Toney 
had never seen but one like them 
before, but he immediately recog- 
nized them as gold half-eagles, and, 
obeying an irresistible impulse of 
his nature, he stooped to grasp a 
handful of them, but they burst the 
tips of his fingers like red-hot iron, 
though his feet trod on them with 
perfect impunity. Fish of the 
choicest kind and most tempting 
size, glided past and around him, 
and seemed to be ready cooked, but 
they eluded his every effort :o seize 
them, which a keen sense of hunger 
strongly prompted him todo. He 
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had not time to observe any farther 
the marvels of this sub-aqueous 
apartment, however, for he heard 
the same noise which had invited 
him in, saying: 

“Toney Green, come on!” 

Although the subject of this 
command had no doubt that he 
was in the very abode of the dread- 
ed Symbie, he had so far seen no- 
thing calculated to excite his terrvr, 
and so advanced with greater as- 
surance towards a narrow opening 
in the rocky walls which lay before 
him. This passage was winding, 
and of considerable length, and led 
into a second chamber, much larger 
than the first. The floor here was 
paved in the same manner as that 
of the other, except that the pieces 
were four times as large. The walls 
were of clear blue limestone, and 
there were four large windows at 
regular intervals, filled with beauti- 
ful colored glass, set in frames of 
burnished silver. Toney looked up 
towards the roof, but above him 
everything was involved in a daz- 
zling lustre which prevented his 
distinguishing any objects. Strains 
of the sweetest music floated down 
from this realm of brightness, and, 
as the entrancing notes of the fid- 
dle, the triangle, the bones, the 
sticks and the tambourine, ravished 
his ears with their blended melo- 
dies, Toney thought that in this 
happy region Christmas must last 
all the year round. Still he saw no 
signs of any living creature save 
the fish which swarmed around him, 
and which here seemed to exist in 
their natural conditiou. . 

He was listening in #ipt atten- 
tion to the delicious music from the 
unseen orchestra, when the window 
nearest to him was slowly raised, 
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as if inviting him to approach and 
look through it. Curiosity is the 
most powerful of all emotions. The 
wild-duck sees the decoy-dog on the 
shore, and, in its anxiety to dis- 
cover the cause of his singular gam- 
bolings, is brought within range of 
the deadly volley; the little bird 
sees the open mouth and gaping 
throat of the snake which is trying 
to charm it, and, overcome by an 
irresistible desire to know what the 
inside of the curious reptile looks 
like, flutters right into its greedy 
jaws. And Toney Green at once 
forgot the music, and the gold 
double-eagles, and even the mys- 
terious Symbje itself, in his over- 
powering wish to know what lay be- 
yond that open window, so he cau- 
tiously approached, and looked out. 
What a charming prospect was that 
which met his wondering and ad- 
miring gaze! Vast fields of corn 
and cotton stretched away into the 
remote distance, the green stalks of 
the former towering up like trees, 
with golden ears as iarge and as 
long as a man’s body, while the 
broad rows of the latter glittered 
in the sunlight, like drifts of newly- 
fallen snow. Not a weed nor a 
blade of grass was visible amid all 
this luxuriant vegetation, for the 
ground was covered with myriads 
of little grasshoppers, which gnaw- 
ed off the noxious growth as fast as 
it appeared, without ever touching 
the leaves of the crop, and render- 
ing the plow and hoe entirely un- 
necessary. In one place the har- 
vest had begun, and Toney was lost 
in ecstacy on beholding groups of 
men and women sitting in listless 
ease, drinking persimmon beer from 
immense calabashes, and demolish- 
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ing whole stick-baskets, full of sugar- 
biscuits, while the huge ears of corn 
were tumbling of their own accord 
into the wagons, and a gentle breeze 
was blowing the unpicked cotton 
into the streets which had spread 
themselves to receive it. The de- 
lighted spectator of these marvels 
was about to cast himself incon- 
tinently out of the window to join, 
for weal or woe, this happy band 
of laborers (?) when the window 
came down with a slam, and the 
opposite casement rose, to the tune 
of Monny-musk. Stifling his bitter 
disappointment, the hero of the 
fountains crossed over to see what 
new prospects of wonder were now 
to be displayed, and the sight was 
an ample repayment for the rebuff. 

This window opened on a large 
apartment which Toney at once 
conceived to be the Symbie’s barn 
and smoke-house. Vast heaps of 
corn were piled away in the cor- 
ners, all shucked and shelled, ready 
for the mill. Piles of pumpkins, 
each as large as a house, were here 
stored away for the winter’s supply. 
Potatoes of enormous magnitude 
covered the floor, sound and sweet, 
without the tedious labors of the 
bank and cellar. From the roof, 
suspended by golden chains, were 
sides of bacon as large as waggon- 
wheels, while the fattest of trussed 
possums, each as big as a horse, 
depended from silver hooks along 
the wall. The same evil counsellor 
who had caused him to burn his 
fingers in the vestibule of this 
abode of joy and plenty, now whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“There’s nobody near, Toney |” 
But the sash came down again, 
just grazing his knuckles as he drew 
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wmem hastily back from the sill, and 
he turned towards the third win- 
dow, which lay invitingly open. 

As Toney looked into the scene 
which was here revealed to him, he 
felt that if he could stay one week 
in that glorious place, and master 
all its inestimable secrets, he should 
be a made man for life. On one 
side were set the most ingenious 
and infallible snares and traps, to- 
wards which whole armies of ’coons 
and possums were filing from the 
swamps and bays, nor did our hero 
regard it as a very serious objection 
to the method employed for their 
capture, that an occasional fat 
porker had fallen a victim to its 
gluttonous propensities. ‘ Accidents 
will happen,” he muttered, “ an’ 
dat’s a bad wind don’t blow nobody 
no, good |” There were pens, too, 
into which the wild turkeys were 
swarming, as if drawn by some po- 
tent spell, and trampling down a 
number of unfortunate barn-door 
fowls, which, like the afore-men- 
tioned pigs, appeared to have met 
with an “accident.” On the other 
side were fixed in the transparent 
water, skillfully contrived, weirs 
and fishing-baskets, in which multi- 
tudes of shad and enormous stur- 
geon were vainly struggling to es- 
cape, while vast numbers of lines 
were set along the bank, each hook 
being covered with that bait which 
would prove a killing lure to some 
particular species of fish. Clouds 
of bream and_ perch, schools of 
maw-mouth and goggle-eye, dozens 
of mud-fish, red-horse and trout, 
with cat-fish innumerable, were 
crowding around their respective 
centres of attraction, jostling and 
contending with each other for the 
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privilege of gorging the coveted 
bonne-bouche. 

Toney was almost wild with ad- 
miration and eager excitement, as 
he strained his eyes in the effort to 
discover these various secrets of 
success. Here was a philosopher’s 
stone, the possession of which 
would make him the happiest of all 
the favored sons of Fortune, and 
the object of the envy and respect 
of the whole country. His hopes 
were encouraged, too, by the fact 
that this window did not close like 
the others; he had found it open, 
and it seemed disposed to continue 
permanently so. The conviction 
flashed across Toney’s mind that 
this was the great boon which his 
kind, though invisible friend, the 
Symbie, had reserved for him. He 
would just take a look out of the 
fourth and last window, to finish 
the show, and then return and 
study out these invaluable myste- 
ries at his leisure. Accordingly he 
thrust his hands into his poctets 
with an air of confident self-appre- 
ciation, and sauntered across to the 
opening in the opposite wall. He 
reached it, and was in the very act 
of looking out, when a strong hand 
seized him by the nape of the neck, 
and another by the fullest portion 
of his trousers, and out of the win- 
dow went Toney Green, “like shot 
out of a shovel!” He found him- 
self landed high and dry upon the 
edge of the Big Fountain. 

The morning sun was shining 
high in the heavens, and Toney 
rose from the ; round with a bewil- 
dered notion of his whereabouts, 
and a vague idea that he should 
never reach home, since there was 
not room enough between any two 
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of the pine trees to admit the pas- 
sage of his head. Just then he 
heard voices, and the next moment 
he was in the presence of the fish- 
ing party of the preceding night, 
who had sallied ont en masse to 
search for their missing friend. In 
reply to their eager inquiries, To- 
ney related to them substantially 
the adventures narrated in these 
pages, with many asseverations of 
their truth. 
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“ An’ what de Symbie look like, 
eh ?” asked one of his gaping audi- 
tors. 

“T tell you last night dere was 
no sich a ting,” replied Green, “ an’ 
now I been all trough he house an’ 
he barn-yard, an’ nebber see him 
none ’tall.” 

“Yah! ha!” remarked Mr. Ga- 
thers, smiling very audibly. “ Dat 
nizger been drunk, an’ he fal: in 
de water! Dat’s all! Yah! ha!” 





“OUTWARD SHOWS BE LEAST THEMSELVES.” 


[BY FANNY DOWNING. ] 


You deem me like a butterfly, 

That idly flits from bud to flower; 
A fragile creature, wild and weak, 
Whose only object is to seek 

The pleasure of the passing hour. 


You think, forsooth, because I laugh, 
And gaily talk, and lightly sing, 

That in my vain and shallow heart 

Remembrance never finds a part, 
Nor sorrow plants a single sting. 


With man’s grand logic, you declare, 
**That as the acts the thoughts reveal, 
Since smiles are frequent on the face, 
And on her cheeks no tears we trace, 
It follows that she does not feel !”” 


Not feel! 


Alas ! I feel too much, 


But in my woman’s heart is found 

A stern resolve, an iro : will, 

Which bids each quivering nerve be still, 
And tramples suffering to the ground! 


The Aspic on my bosom hid, 

My very life-blood fiercely sips, 
But I, like Egypt’s queen of old, 
Pride’s Tyrian purp‘e round me fold, 

And die with smiles upon my lips! 
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Prymovuta Rock anp James River 
-the landing of the Puritans in 
1623, and that Dutch ship that 
sailed up the James River with a 
load of African negroes—are the 
two great salient facts that under- 
lie our history, and constitute the 
primal foundations from which 
emerged the Revolution of 1776, 
and the fatal misconceptions, with 
all their bloody and horrible conse- 
quences, of 1860. 

The Puritans of England were 
wonder: ful men, and they did a work 
f r England, and, indeed, for their 
race, more wide-spread and en- 
during than any other of their 
times. For centuries, England had 
been receiving the best elements of 
Cont nen'al Europe. The Lollards, 
Flemings, Huguenots, &c., danger- 
ous to the tyrants of the Continent, 
found shelter and sympathy in the 
British Islands. They carried with 
them their mechanical intelligence 
and commercial skill, as well as 
their advanced ideas of liberty and 
religion; and, as the material and 
moral are always inseparable, they 
added immensely to the welfare of 
the English people. The pro- 
tracted Wars of the Roses, in which 
the old Norman aristocracy nearly 
destroyed itself, also favored that 
development of the commons or 
middle class which could no longer 
be h: 1d in check by feudalism, and, 
gaining immensely under Elizabeth, 
it finally emerged into open :esist- 





ance against the despotism of 
Charles I. The dogma of the “di- 
vine right o: kings,” which had 
been set up to neutralize the claims 
of the Papacy, had become more 
dangerous to liberty on the Conti- 
nent than the latter, for the Church, 
in all ages, had given a certain 
protection to the people against 
their tyrants, but the Protestant 
princes that wared on the Church 
became absolutely irresponsible 
under their favorite dogma of “ di- 
vine right” to govern wrong. Re- 
ligion was in those times a pro- 
found sentiment, and opposition to 
the despotism of the Stuarts as- 
sumed a religious aspect. The Pu- 
ritans were those who sought to 
teach and practice a pure Christi- 
anity, but, unknown to themselves, 
they became republicans. 

Probably Charles I. was, in truth, 
less of a tyrant than his immediate 
predecessor, but the English mind 
had made great advance under the 
stimulus of the new elements added 
to English society, and, moreover, 
the time had come when a broader 
basis of government was natural, 
and, indeed, necessary, to the de- 
velopment of English power. Thus, 
not only Hampden, Cromwell, and 
others imbued with the spirit of the 
times, but Fairfax, Essex, Strafford 
himself, and many of the o!d no- 
bility were desirous to enlarge the 
basis of government, and lay down 
broader and stronger foundations 
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for English freedom. Of course, 
they had none of our notions of 
freedom, indeed, have not now, and 
Democracy, in the American sense, 
seems as impossible to the English 
of John Bright as it was to that of 
Oliver Cromwell. All their notions, 
in some way, sprung from the “ di- 
vine right of kings,” or, at least, 
from some indefinite notion of the 
divine right of government which 
conferred privileges on the people, 
and these privileges they were ready 
to fight for." The grand American 
doctrine of 1776, the natural right 
of liberty, save as it was always 
wrapped up in the sublime Chris- 
tian sentiment, to “do unto otbers 
as we would have them do unto 
us,” or, in other words, admit the 
rights in others that we claim for 
ourselves, was an unknown concep- 
tion to the European mind, and the 
great movement in England that 
overthrew the Stuarts and set up 
the Commonwealth, was not to libe- 
rate the English peop.e, but simply 
to include the bourgeoise, or mid- 
dle class, in the ranks of freemen. 
England had, in fact, outgrown 
feudalism, or the rule of the Nor- 
man aristocracy, but the latter re- 
sisted, almost at the expense of its 
existence. They were overthrown; 
the middle class set up the Com- 
monwealth; the Stuarts were restor- 
ed, again expelled, and, «fter a cen- 
tury of conflict, what was left of 
feudalism harmonized with the 
shopocracy in the so-called Revo- 
lution of 1688, and established the 
present oligarchy, composed of land 
and money, the remnants of feu- 
dalism, with the commercial inter- 
est, and which has exhibited a vi- 
tality, wisdom, liberality and capa- 
city for progress, that has rendered 
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Envland the mightiest power of 
modern times. 

It is believed that this oligarchy 
is now on the wane, that England has 
outgrown it, that the English peo- 
ple are vastly greater than the gov- 
ernment, and the time is at hand 
when « new system is needed; in a 
word, that Britishism, that strange 
compound of feudalism and com- 
merce, which has developed such 
mighty power, and so widely influ- 
enced our modern civilization, is 
about to close its career, and Eng- 
land is rapidly destined to undergo 
another revolution. The Puritans 
of England are the authors of Brit- 
ishism, and Cromwell the embodi- 
ment of that vast shopocracy, or 
so-called commons, which, strug- 
gling to destroy feudalism, finally 
harmonized with it, and together 
they formed the modern British 
system. , 

All men are created equal, have 
the same nature and the same 
wants, and, therefore, it follows 
that that nation, or people, who 
practice this most; or, in other 
words, where there is the greatest 
number of freemen, will, other 
things equal, be the most prosper- 
ous and powerful. And when we 
compare modern England with the 
rival and cotemporary powers, and 
contemplate her broader basis in 
these respects, we recognize at once 
the causes of her greater power 
and wider prosperity. And when 
we contemplate the results of Eng- 
lish prosperity, the vast colonies, 
states and nations that have sprung 
from her loins, the spread of Chris- 
tianity, her beneficent legislation, 
and enlightened and humane judi- 
cial decisions, all thoughtful men 
must acknowledge that she has 
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vastly benefited mankind, and with 
all the Jesuitism, hypocricies} cant 
and fraud of Britishism, the world 
has been vastly benefited by the la- 
bors and sacrifices of those cast- 
iron Puritans who created modern 
England, and alone rendered Brit- 
ishism possible. The Puritans of 
England were naturally divided 
into two classes—those whose domi- 
nant sentiment was to purify reli- 
gion, and those who were impelled 
to fight for liberty, and, during the 
long contest, many of both classes 
got discouraged, and sought shelter 
in America, though it is certain 
that the former class predominated 
in the settlement of New England. 
They were ali, at all events, the 
early emigrants—the Plymouth 
Rock people, thoroughly disaffected 
to both Church and State, and 
though displaying all the earnest- 
ness and sternness of the English 
Puritans, religious bigotry cer- 
tainly took deeper hold on them 
than it did on those who remained 
in England. Coming to a new 
world, in the midst of boundless 
solitudes, with no longer the pres- 
sure of persecution on them, one 
would think they would have been 
softened by their surroundings, and 
new ideas would be developed 
among them; but, instead of this, 
the channel of their ideas seems to 
have narrowed, and their bigotries 
intensified. Even in their political 
sentiments, they were incapable of 
advance over the mental habits of 
the Old World. True, they slightly 
modified the old doctrine of “di- 
vine right;” that is, they no longer 
traced all original rights to kings, 
but they claimed it for the elders, 
or the thing they called a govern- 
ment, and their fundamental maxim, 
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that taxation and representation 
should be identical, suffered no mo- 
dification whatever—indeed, is still 
the dominant political morality of 
New England. In truth, save the 
change in religious sentiment from 
a bitter and unrelenting orthodoxy 
to a transcendental Unitarianism, 
that borders closely on “infidelity,” 
the New England mind can scarcely 
be said to have made any progress 
since the landing at Plymouth Rock 
in the seventeenth century. Brit- 
ishism, that compound of feudalism 
and shopocracy, that finally emerg- 
ed from a century of conflict in 
England in 1688, and which has 
exhibited so much vigor and wide- 
spread influence on our modern 
civilization, regards government as 
a good, an instrument of benefi- 
cence, and so it is, or rather, we 
should say, an instrument of evil to 
the many which it plunders for the 
benefit of the few. It is rendered 
very available for this purpose in 
England, and the landed aristocracy 
and the commercial interests of that 
country are never disiurbed in the 
least by the extension of suffrage 
at various times, for property, in- 
stead of population, being alone re- 
presented, of course, the wider the 
suffrage the greater the power of 
the oligarchy. Thus, ever since the 
so-called revolution of 1688, the few 
have grown rich, and the many 
more pauperized than ever before, 
and had they not acquired India, 
and founded vast colonies in almost 
every part of the earth, Britishism 
would ere this have collapsed into 
ruin. The New England mind, in 
matters of government, can scarce 
be said to have advanced beyond 
that of old England, but the New 
World, the vast field for enterprise 
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and development, has called into 
action an energy and activity that 
in practice places them vastly in 
advance of Europe. They lefi Eng- 
land, disaffected both to Church 
and State, but the settlement of 
1688 was as satisfactory to the 
Puritans of New England as it was 
to their party in the Old World. 
True, there was no feudal element 
here but Britishism—the govern- 
ment asa good, a thing to benefit 
them—in some mystical way of 
divine origin, and with power to 
grant privileges, and, above all, the 
maxim of taxation and representa- 
tion was the New England as well 
as the old England idea of govern- 
ment, and though they were earnest 
in casting off the English dominion 
in 1776, they never dreamed for a 
moment of a new system of gov- 
ernment. As soon, therefore, as 
independence was won, New Eng- 
land sought to establish her ideas 
of consolidation, the States being 
mere provinces, and the national 
government supreme, to be wielded 
by New England for her especial 
benefit. She failed in securing the 
system she desired, but scarcely 
haa the new government gone into 
operation before she began to con- 
strue it to suit herself, and, getting 
possession of it for twelve years, 
was so successful that nothing short 
of the great civil revolution of 1800 
saved the country frm civil war, 
and the government itself from de- 
struction. Nevertheless, though 
the Democratic idea of government 
was restored under Jefferson, and 
the American system in the ascen- 
dant for sixty years, New England 
has not only been disaffected all 
this time, and deadly hostile to that 
system, but her wonderful energy, 
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activity and audacity have enabled 
her to place the other States under 
contribution, and rob their people 
of countless millions in the form of 
special legislation. Starting with 
the notion that government is a 
good, a thing to benefit them, she 
first demanded protection for her 
commerce, then for manufactures, 
fishing bounties, &c.; thus, though 
the form was widely different, in 
substance it is the same as in Eng- 
land—claas legislation and the rob- 
bery of the many, through the 
thing called government, for the 
benefit of the few. 

The men of Plymouth Rock, with 
the Old World notion of class legis- 
lation and “divine right,” or, in 
other words, the mistaken notion 
that government is to be a benefit, 
have always been profoundly disaf- 
fected to our American system, and 
from the hour of its birth to this 
moment, Massachusetts has never 
furnished one soldier, or given a 
solitary dollar to its support. She 
made war on the French Republic 
to aid the British oligarchy, but she 
opposed the war of 18,2—al) our 
Indian wars—the Mexican and Flo- 
rida wars, and without exception 
has steadily opposed all extension 
of our boundaries, and fought des- 
perately against every step of the 
national progress and prosperity. 
If, therefore, New England and the 
men of Plymouth Rock had ruled 
the destinies of the American peo- 
ple, our flag would never have cross- 
ed the Mississippi, and the great 
Mississippi Valley, still in posses- 
sion of European kings, the Ameri- 
can Republic would still be substan- 
tially confined to the limits of the 
Old Thirteen, and in-tead of a con- 
federated Republic, in which each 
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State secures the broadest freedom 
to the individual citizen, we should, 
no doubt, have a consolidated na- 
tion, differing little, save in name, 
from the oligarchical system of Eng- 
land. We might call ourselves Re- 
publican, but if the Piymouth Rock 
school had triumphed in 1788, it 
would be in substance that same 
Britishism established by the 
“friends of freedom” in England in 
1688. Beyond, or outside of this 
New England tendency to class le- 
gislation, and this seeming incaps- 
city of the Puritan mind to grasp 
the American or Democratic idea of 
government, the descendants of the 
men of Plymouth have had a vast 
and beneficent effect on our civiliza- 
tion. They are incapable of states- 
manship, but they are the most en- 
ergetic and enterprising portion of 
the American people. They are our 
railroad men, the builders up of the 
New World, and only keep their pro- 
fane hands off the government, and 
all goes well. That is the one thing 
a Yankee is unfit for, and always 
will be, until he is regenerated and 
baptized in the waters of Democracy, 
and casting off his arroganc2 and 
vanity, consents to sit down at the 
feet of Virginia and learn the Ame- 
rican doctrine taught by Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Such, briefly presented, is the past 
and present of Puritanism, or Ply- 
mouth-Rockism. It is a slightly 
mod:fied Britishism, based on two 
fundamental principles: 1st. The 
“ divine right” of government, with 
the consequent tendency to perse- 
cute those who differ from them as 
rebels, disloyal, &c. ; and 2nd. That 
government is a good to be used for 
the benefit of those who administer 
it, with the consequent tendency to 
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class legislation and return to the 
European system of monarchy or 
artificial distinctions. 

The industry, frugality, enterprise 
and energy of the New England 
people are unequaled, the virtue of 
the women, and the temperance, 
love of order, progress, and acti- 
vity of the men are unsurpassed ; 
and they are vastly instrumental in 
building up the grand fabric of Am- 
erican civilization, but they are in- 
capable of statesmanship, of either 
laying the fo undations or of admin- 
istering government for this conti- 
nent, for their fundamental ideas 
being essentially British and foreign, 
they are in deadly antagonism to 
the nature and necessities of Ameri- 
can civilization. It is true, civiliza- 
tion, in its broadest sense, is a unit, 
for it results everywhere from the 
mental powers and moral tenden- 
cies of the Caucasian, the great his- 
toric or master race of mankind; but 
there are local causes that modify 
these tendencies, and thus we wit- 
ness real differences in the results 
worked out in Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope, and even in more limited 
spheres of development, and on this 
continent there is destined to emerge 
from the chaos and confusion of the 
present a nobler, mightier, and more 
beneficent civilization than the world 
has ever yet witnessed, or even poets 
have dreamed of. 

All the civi.izations of the past 
have had the same elements, how- 
ever varied their proportions or re- 
lations, and until the discovery and 
settlement of the New World, no 
race save our own has ever entered 
into the social combinations, or ei- 
ther industrially or politically modi- 
fied the social development. 

Greek and Roman civilization 
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was wholly Caucasian ; the enor- 
mous slave populations the same as 
the ruling forces, and though it is 
probable that the Egyptians were 
somewhat influenced by social ele- 
ments different from the dominant 
powers, history is too dim and mis- 
ty to cast any light on the matter, 
and therefore, until the discovery of 
America, all history, all civilization, 
all human society, all social devel- 
opment, resulted from the various 
changes and combinations of our 
own race alone. But that Dutch ship 
that sailed up the James, crowded with 
African negroes, added a new and hi- 
therto unknown element to human so- 
ciety, and was freighted with mightier 
des inies than any other event that has 
ever happened in the history of man- 
kind. 

It was the starting point or be- 
ginning of a new era in human pro- 
gress, and furnished a broader basis 
for social development, and a grander 
civilization than ever before dream- 
ed of by the most enthusiast'c be- 
liever in the progress of the race. 

The early colonists of Virginia, 
unlike those of New England, were 
not only deeply attached to the mo- 
ther country, but to the rule of the 
Stuarts, and enthusiastic supporters 
of the celebrated formula of Arch- 
Bishop Land: “ Passive obedience 
and non-resistance.” 

Not afew of these traced back 
their pedigree to the Norman con- 
querors, and if there ever was such 
a thing as Norman blood, it was 
more likely to be found in Virginia 
than in England, for the modern 
English aristocracy, though they as- 
sume the titles and affect to be of 
Norman origin, are, with few excep- 
tions perhaps, the progeny of that 
bedy of able and aspiring adventu- 
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rers that always spring up during 
great civil commotions in all lands, 
But be this as it may, the early set- 
tlers of Virginia were thorouzhly 
aristocratic in their tastes and ha- 
bits, and earnest believers in the 
old fooleries of blood and family 
prestige, and devoted adherents, not 
to Britishism, as finally determined 
in 1688, but to the rule of the 
Stuarts and the old feudalistic or- 
der. 

But they now found themselves 
confronted by /fac/s, that from the 
most devoted upholders of monarchy 
have changed them into the cham- 
pions of democracy and the found- 
ers of American liberty. Circum- 
stances modify opinions and change 
the currents of history, for though 
all who belong to the race would, 
under the same circumstances, mani- 
fest the same tendencies, and indeed 
would be as alike as the grains in a 
bushel of corn, all the differences 
we witness in French and English, 
Spanish and Russian, &c., result 
from accidental and external influ- 
ences. 

A new element was now added to 
human society. Negroes, a widely 
different and subordinate species of 
human kind, were to become an es- 
sential portion of the social fabric, 
and form a natural substrata for 
the social structure, and thus pre- 
vent those artificial distinctions 
which, in the Old World, so de- 
form and disfigure society, and 
dooms the millions to a miserable 
existence, in some respects worse 
than that of the brutes that perish. 
The juxtaposition of negroes taught 
the descendants of the Cavaliers 
their own natural equality, for in 
contrast to this natural distinction 
of race separating them from ne- 
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groes, how poor and contemptible 
the artificial distinctions of class in 
their own race, which they had 
brought with them from England! 
What folly, indeed what wrong, to 
cling to the paltry human inven- 
tions ot “Kings, Lords and Com- 
mons,” when in presence of this 
handiwork of God Almighty that 
separated races. But this develop- 
ment of the Democratic idea, this 
distinct and unavoidable perception 
of their natural equality, or same- 
ness of race, resulting from con- 
trast and comparison with the natu- 
ral distinctions separating them 
from negroes, was demonstrated by 
facts still more decisive. The negro 
is a natural minor, a perpetual boy, 
with about the intellect, and indeed 
the moral sense of the white lad of 
twelve to fifteen, or, in other words, 
the negro reaches his utmost maturity 
at this age, and the man or master 
who owns his “service,” of course 
becomes the representative of labor 
and champion of its rights, and hos- 
tile to all attempts at class legisla- 
tion at the expense of the labor.ng 
classes. The planter, or so-called 
slaveholder, representing labor, like 
the northern farmer and mechanic, 
regards government, therefore as a 
mere convenience, designed simply 
to protect one man from the vio- 
lence of another, and the aggre- 
gate from foreign aggression, leay- 
ing all citizens legally equal to arise 
or descend in the social scale as they 
may be appreciated by their fellows, 
Instead of the Old and New Eng- 
land idea, that government is a good, 
a thing of “divine origin,” a some- 
thing above the people whom it pro- 
tects and cares for and benefits, the 
true American idea regards it asa 
mere convenience of the people to 
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prevent wrong-doing, and the in- 
stant it is perverted into the former, 
and becomes the master of the peo- 
ple, and demands that they shall get 
down on their knees to this god of 
their own creation, it should be de- 
molished at once. 

Here, then, are not merely the di- 
verging lines, but the fundamental 
antagonisms of modern civiliza- 
tion: the European, or monarchical, 
resting on distinctions of class 
in our own race, and the American 
or Democratic system, based on the 
natural distinctions of race separat- 
ing white men and negroes. The 
French, who aided us to cast off the 
British dominion, carried back with 
them the American idea of natural 
equality, and the natural origin of 
government, and therefore the 
French Revolution of 1789, unlike 
the English Revolution, which only 
included the middle class, embraced 
the whole French people ; and un- 
less we commit social suicide in the 
present impious and revolutionary 
attempt to amalgamate with the 
lower races of this continent, the 
American idea of government will, 
sooner or later, dominate Europe. 

The American system, the equali- 
ty of white men, and domest c sub- 
ordination of negroes, being in ac- 
cord with nature and the will of 
God, has been a wonderful success, 
and in less than a century developed 
a power, and secured an extent of 
human welfare for the minor race as 
well as ourselves, that has no parall- 
el in the experience of mankind. 

The addition of the negro ele- 
ment to human society, not only by 
comparison teaching us our own na- 
tural equality, but in making every 
man who owns the “service” of a 
negro an inevitable defender of the. 
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piest conjuncture that has ever hap- 
pened in human affairs. 

There were, in 1860, some two mil- 
lions of so-called slaveholders, or 
persons having a direct pecuniary 
interest in defending the rights of 
labor, and preventing class legisla- 
tion, by means of which the few 
strive as desperately to plunder the 
laboring millions in America as they 
did in England, and when we refle +t 
upon the ignorance, helplessness 
and slavery of the masses to arro- 
gant and despotic aristocracies, we 
must regard those champions of 
freedom, or so-called slaveholders of 
America, those Jeffersons and Jack- 
sons of the South, as the greatest 
benefactors to their race the world 
ever saw. These men of the Vir- 
nian school, these imaginary slave- 
holders, are not only the founders, 
but the legitimate leaders of Ameri- 
ean civilization, and all that we are, 
or ever can be as a people, is the 
result of their labors. Equality of 
our own race, and subordination of 
the inferior races of America, is the 

"work of God, and human laws, in- 
stitutions, civilization, of course are, 
in the nature of things, impossible, 
save as they harmonize with these 
fundamental and irremovable foun- 
dations fixed forever by the hand of 
God. It is true, we are just now 
given over to a madness as impious 
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and sinful as it is revolting and 
ruinous to American institutions, 
The natural antagonism of the Old 
World system of class distinctions, 
has ruined for a time the civiliza- 
tion of the great tropical centre of 
the continent, and finally madden- 
ing a large portion of our people, 
they have desperately labored for 
some years past to bring Jamaica, 
Hayti, &c., up to the line of the 
Potomac. But though it is quite 
possible that another million of vic- 
tims to the sinful and accursed mad- 
ness of the day may be sacrificed, 
social order will be restored on the 
basis fixed forever by the hand of 
the Creator, not only in our own 
temporarily desolated land, but the 
whole mighty tropical centre of our 
great Continent, and American civil- 
ization, resting on the order of na- 
ture, the natural equality of the 
white citizenship and domestic sub- 
ordination of the lower races, will 
surpass in grandeur and beneficence 
all that the world has ever yet wit- 
nessed. And then the falsity and 
foolishness of Plymouth Rockism, 
and the naturalness and eternity of 
American Democracy, springing 
from that Dutch ship that sailed up 
the James, and added a new and 
broader basis to human society, will 
be understood and rejoiced in by all 
men, however blind, insane, or mad- 
dened now. 
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“ Military bravery has nothing in common with civil courage.” 
“ Chance is the Providence of adventurers.”—[Napoleon, 





Tue successful operations against 
Forts Henry and Donelson, natu- 
rally enough, gave prominence in 
the country to General Grant. But 
as these were the first important 
successes achieved by the Federal 
arms since the outbreak of the war, 
the wonder may well be that results 
so considerable did not excite far 
greater euthusiasm, a more demon- 
strative admiration, on the part of 
the people, for their victorious Ge- 
neral, than actually ensued. In- 
deed, it would seem that while there 
was a general and profound gratifi- 
cation throughout the land at what 
had been achieved, yet, the popular 
mind was not without strong mis- 
givings that, after all, his victories 
were by no means the fruits of any 
promising or remarkable capacity 
for the business of war, and were 
due, rather, to a series of happy ac- 
cidents, but for which there would 
have been a disastrous conclusion 
to the campaign. Be this asit may, 
it is very evident his immediate su- 
perior, General Halleck, and also 
the War Office at Washington, en- 
tertained notions decidedly of that 
character, for in the very flush of 
his fortunate exploit at Donelson, 
the successful General was address- 
ed from both quarters in terms of 


sharpest reprehension, and unwont- 
ed menace, touching matters com- 
paratively trivial. One of these 
really was a very proper step, under 
the circumstances, on the part of 
Grant, that is his visit to Nashville, 
to confer with Buell concerning fu- 
ture operations. On the 6th of 
March, Halleck telegraphed Grant 
in these words: “Your neglect of 
repeated orders to report the 
strength of your command, has 
created great dissatisfaction, and 
seriously interfered with military 
plans. Your going to Nashville 
without authority, and when your 
presence with your troops was of 
the utmost importance, was a mat- 
ter of serious complaint at Wash- 
ington, so much so that I was ad- 
vised to arrest you on your return.” 
This severe rebuke was repeated 
three days later, coupled with cen- 
sure for suffering marauding by his 
men. Meanwhile, about the 4th of 
March ,virtually superseded in com- 
mand of further active operations, 
he had been directed to remain at 
Fort Henry ; anda week later “the 
President and Secretary of War,” 
through the Adjutant-General of 
the army, directed Halleck to make 
a special inquisition, and report as 
to whether Grant had “left his 
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command without proper authority, 
and if so, for how long; whether he 
has made to you (Halleck) proper 
reports and returns of his forces ; 
whether he has committed any acts 
which were unauthorized, or not in 
acgordance with military subordina- 
tion or propriety.”* This extraor- 
dinary course toward a triumphant 
General, manifestly, can only be ac- 
counted for upon the one theory : 
that his superiors placed a low esti- 
mate upon his conduct of the cam- 
paign, notwithstanding its issue. 
This being so, we may assume that 
estimate was founded upon strong 
evidence, more direct and specific 
even than that furnished by the 
press at the time, which, in the ag- 
gregate, was not favorable to Grant. 
Halleck, however, having soon re- 
stored the deposed General to com- 
mand, about the middle of March 
Grant took up his headquarters at 
a small place called Savannah, on 
the east bank of the Tennessee, 
eight or nine miles below Pittsburg 
Landing, where he immediately 
concentrated five of the six divi- 
sions of his army, the other divi- 
sion being left in easy supporting 
distance — within four miles—at 
Crump’s Landing. The force thus 
assembled on the west bank of the 
Tennessee, by the first of April, did 
not embrace less than sixty-eight 
regiments, or 44,000 infantry, ad- 
mirably armed and equipped, over 
ninety guns, and about six batta- 
lions of cavalry. 

Badeau estimates the strength of 
five divisions at Pittsburg at 33,000 





*See Badeau’s Military History of Ulysses 
8 Grant, for the details of these affairs. 
This work, we may remark, en passant, is 
recklessly partisan in its statements. 
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effectives, which we believe is dis- 
creditably inaccurate in an author 
who professes to write with access 
to the complete records of General 
Grant. It is his object to enhance 
Grant’s merits by this low estimate, 
but when he>eomes to specify the 
strength of five other divisions, 
those under Buell, he alleges they 
were nearly 40,000 strong, his pur- 
pose now being to damage Buell for 
not coming up sooner to Grant's 
aid with that large force. Four of 
Grant’s divisions in question had 
each twelve regiments, while there 
were but nine regiments in two of 
the three of Buell’s divisions which 
took part in the battle of the 7th of 
April, and only eight regiments in 
the other divisions. Moreover, we 
find that some of Grant’s regiments 
were more than a thousand strong. 
The weaker, however, his force was, 
the greater the necessity for pre- 
cautions against a possible surprise. 

In the meantime, the Contede- 
rates had been able to concentrate 
at Corinth, only eighteen or twenty 
miles distant, an army little short 
in numbers of that commanded by 
Grant, and between the two forces 
there was interposed no physical 
barrier whatsoever. The situation, 
therefore, was one fraught with cer- 
tainty of an early serious collision. 

Grant’s partisans allege that he 
may not be rightly heid responsible 
for the position at Pittsburg Land- 
ing, which hal been selected and 
occupied by ©. F. Smith. Never- 
theless, his official biographer, Ba- 
deau, to bolster his hero’s claim to 
military genius, alleges that when 
on resuming command, he found 
two divisions of his forces still at 
Savannah, “and that the Tennessee 
thus separated the two portions of 
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his army, within au hour after his 
arrival Grant issued an order for 
the concentration of his whole force 
at Pittsburg Landing,” where Smith 
had only established two divisions. 
This, we are further told, was done 
when it was reported that a hostile 
army, estimated “some times as high 
as 100,000 men,” was within twenty 
miles distance on the same side of 
the river. Grant himself reported 
it to be between 60,000 and 70,000 
strong, and on the 5th of April as 
not far short of 80,000. (Sce Ba- 
deau, pages 71 and 600.) 

We are likewise told that the river 
at the time was so swollen that it 
“flooded all its shores except the 
two or three bluffs where landings 
had been established, (Savannah, 
Hamburg, Crumps, and Pittsburg, ) 
so that no foothold could be obtain- 
ed at any point except at these lo- 
calities.” Hence, under such cir- 
cumstances, to concentrate his whole 
force with its back to that river, in 
so perilous a neighborhood, makes 
Grant, and Grant alone, responsible 
for the occupation of that ‘position. 
This step was neither the result of 
ahappy audacity, nor an inspira- 
tion of martial genius, but a sheer, 
undeniable blunder of the gravest 
order, the offspring of a shallow, 
bewildered brain. Having thus 
thrown his army into so extremely 
hazardous a situation, in the open- 
ing of the campaign, that move- 
ment was not the last of his dere- 
lictions, but the Jeginning of a se- 
ries either of violations of the ele- 
mentary principles of the art of war, 
or of omissions of the simplest mili- 
tary precautions. 

It will be remembered, Grant 
himself estimated the hostile force 
in his immediate vicinity to be be- 
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tween 60,000 and 80,000 strong, 
and finally that it could not be far 
short of 80,000 men, or double his 
own army. The old army repute 
of Sidney Johnston, and the pres- 
tige brought by Beauregard from 
Virginia assuredly should have 
taught the Federal General that, 
with so heavy and superior a force 
at their disposition, they were not 
the men likely to remain long in- 
active, or without taking the offen- 
sive against him. This, therefore, 
was clearly no time to neglect, at 
least, those ordinary guards and se- 
curities which habitually encompass 
an army in the field, such as cavalry 
and infantry pickets. These are 
prescribed by army regulations, and 
never have we heard of their omis- 
sion on any other occasion. But 
even these simple military obser- 
vances Grant forgot, as did also his 
better informed, and really able 
Lieutenant—Sherman. There was 
no picket line in advance, no cav- 
alry videttes outside of the chain 
of sentinels around each brigade 
encampment, and the cavalry were 
all held in rear of his first line of 
infantry—a gross departure from 
the usual well-settled method of 
posting troops. The statement of 
Badeau that Prentiss had a picket 
line thrown forward a mile and a 
half in his front, is a reckless mis- 
statement in the face of conclusive 
evidence upon this point. We have 
never seen General Prertiss’s report, 
but besides the specific testimony, 
as to the absence of all pickets, af- 
forded by the narratives of such 
eye-witnesses as “Agate,” of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, we chance to 
know personally that there were no 
pickets to give timely warning of 
hostile approach. We are satisfied 
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also that the Confederate advance, 
Hardee’s corps, actually slept, the 
night of the 5th of April, within a 
mile and ahalf of Prentiss’s line. 
Whether this was the result of mere 
obtuse ignorance, or of some abnor- 
mal influence at the moment, we are 
unable to say. We only know that 
he lay there from about the 20th of 
March to the 6th of April, evident- 
ly and utterly unmindful of his dan- 
ger, and without any guard what- 
soever against it; furthermore, that 
he neglected to throw up one 
shovelfull of earth in the way of 
cover for his army, as common pru- 
dence should have dictated, and 
we know of no one in history who 
ever omitted to do so under such 
circumstances, except Grant, who, 
taught, however, by this lesson, ever 
afterwards was ready enough to in- 
trench to the very eyes, in the pre- 
sence of an enemy even whom he 
might outnumber three to one. 
Moreover, on the 4th and 5th of 
April, a heavy Confederate cavalry 
force, with at least a section of ar- 
tillery, having been pressed forward 
to procure topographical informa- 
tion, was handled so boldly and in- 
discreetly in his immediate front 
as must have suggested to any 
thoughtful, forecasting soldier that 
it had effective support close at 
hand, and portended serious mis- 
chief. Yet, notwithstanding this 
plain warning, he remained stolidly 
indifferent to the storm about to 
burst upon him with terrific vio- 
lence, and his whole army, officers 
and men alike, appeared to share 
his surprising, his matchless torpor 
and blindness to the clearly threat- 
ened danger hanging over them. 
The Confederate attack was not 
made until a little after sunrise on 
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the 6th of April, but, nevertheless, 
& surprise so complete has no pa- 


rallel. Taken utterly unawares, the alll 


Federal sentinels were forced from 
their post, with barely time to dis- 
charge their pieces, and the Con- 
federate masses poured close at 
their heels into many of the half- 
roused encampments; while in other 
regiments the first intimation of a 
hostile presence was a salute of 
grape in their very camps. Officers 
and men were still numerously 
asleep in their blankets; many 
others dressing; many likewise were 
cooking, the rest eating their break- 
fast, and the arms of all lay scat- 
tered around in orderless fashion. 
Numbers, therefore, were killed or 
wounded in their beds, or tents, 
and very many were not given time 
to clutch up either arms or accou- 
trements before their encampments 
were in possession of the enemy. 
Sherman admits that the brigade of 
his division which was struck at 
this time was not only swept rear- 
ward at once, and scatter:d, but 
was not reassembled either on tiat 
or the next day. Prentiss’s division 
received the full force of the blow, 
but two of Sherman’s brigades were 
left untouched long enough to en- 
ablo him to form them in a strong 
position before they were assailed; 
and to this occurrence was it due 
unquestionably that the fight was 
prolonged to such extent on Sun- 
day; for had the attack fallen at 
the same time alike upon his three 
brigades in that quarter with the 
same force, all must have been torn 
loose from their positions, and 
swept rearward so rapidly upon 
McClernand, Hurlburt’s and Smith’s 
divisions as to give them little time 
to organize and make the stand 
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which Suerman’s steadiness happily 
made practicable.* 

To enter into all the details of 
this battle is not necessary to our 
purpose; it will suffice to say that, 
having thrown his whole force with- 
in twenty miles of, and on the same 
side of, a broad, brimful river, with 
a hosti'e army, regarded by himself 
as double his own in numbers, and 
known to be commanded by able, 
enterprising Generals, Grant never- 
theless did not take a single step 
for the security of his own army; 
not even those measures habitually 
resorted to, those prescribed by 
army regulations, and familiar to 
the veriest tyro in the business of 
war. We dare to say, morever, one 
may search military history in vain 
for another instance, in anywise, 





* Badeau denies that Grant was surpris- 
ed, and with charming simplicity, or fa- 
tuity, prints two notes as incontrovertible 
evidence in support of his assertion, which, 
as cite! by him, contain these words: 
‘“‘The enemy is saucy, but got the worst 
of it yesterday.” * * * ‘*I do not ap- 
prehend anything like an attack upon our po- 
silion.” (Sherman, April 5th, to Grant, 
who transmitted it by telegraph to Hal- 
leck.) ‘* Our outposts have been attacked 
in considerable force. I immediately went 
up, but found all quiet. * * * * “J 
have scarcely the faintest idea of an attack 
(general one) being made upon us, but will 
be prepared should such*a thing take 
place.” (Grant to Halleck, April 5th.) 
This is explicit enough that there was 
“scarcely the faintest” apprehension of 
an attack upon their position; and there is 
another note from Sherman which Badeau 
does not choose to cite, but buries it in 
the appendix, that settles the matter by 
showing what force of Confederates was 
regarded as in the vicinity—that is, cav- 
alry in Sherman’s immediate front, and 
“two regiments of infantry and one bat- 
tery of artillery six miles out.” What 
preparations, we may ask, did Grant really 
make for an impending attack? 
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the like of his negligence, his blind- 
ness to what was at his very door. 
We have seen it set up in extenua- 
tion of the thoroughness of the 
surprise inflicted on Sunday mort - 
ing, that as the Federal encamp- 
ments were within a hostile c-un- 
try, the inhabitants of which were 
as sO many spies upon Grant's 
movements, the Confederate com- 
mander received accurate informa- 
tion of the situation of affairs. That 
being so, was it not a danger to be 
seen visibly enough in the begin- 
ning—a fact that made the situa- 
tion the more precarious, extreme 
watchfulness the highest duty, and 
any omission of one possible guard, 
or precaution against surprise a 
capital military crime, worse than 
conduct which has brought other 
commanders to disgrace, and even 
the block? He thus manifestly ex- 
posed his army to be taken at mor- 
tal disadvantage, and overwhelmed 
beyond relief or reparation! In- 
deed, his course invited attack from 
an adversary in any way fit to com- 
mand; for to know what the oppos- 
ing commander is doing, or not do- 
ing, is one of the most important 
matters to which skillful soldiers 
give their attention. Accordingly, 
we find that Johnston’s operation 
was undertaken with the confident 
expectation of falling unaware upon 
Grant; not at night, but in broad 
day light, Saturday morning, April 
5th. Failing, however, from un- 
toward, gross mishandling of his 
troops by subordinates, to accom- 
plish the distance, short as it was, 
in the ample time at their disposi- 
tion, as soon as anticipated, John- 
ston did not concentrate in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of his adver- 
sary until Saturday afternon, at 
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three, p. w.—an hour when Grant 
was still with his troops. Newly- 
raised levies, in large part, their de- 


ployment was attended with a good. 


deal of noise and tumult when 
within two miles of Grant’s outer 
line. It was then, we are told, Beau- 
regard, discouraged by the delay 
and noisy character of the move- 
ment, urged in council that it were 
idle and vain to hope to be able to 
effect the surprise, on the next 
morning, for which they had taken 
the field, and that, instead, they 
would find their adversaries—work- 
ing like so many beavers during the 
night—so heavily intrenched and 
well prepared as to be impregnable 
to the Confederate attacking force. 
Johnston, however, still confident 
of the improvidence and unwatch- 
fulness of his foe, adhered to his 
plan of operations, and his army 
lay that night so near to Grant’s 
that the Confederate leaders might 
readily have measured the length 
of the Federal lines by the sound 
of their drums, at retreat and tat- 
too. We are creditably told by 
Confederate authorities that, on 
their sides, despite all efforts to re- 
press it, camp-fires were built con- 
spicuously on their lines; drums, 
too, were loudly beaten, and re- 
peated scattering discharges of 
small arms were kept up through 
the night by their men, the charges 
of whose guns had been so exposed 
on the march to the weather as to 
fill the raw troops with an appre- 
hension of unserviceableness, which 
rose superior to the exactions of 
discipline. Amazing as it must 
seem, notwithstanding all these 


plain indications of the formidable 
vicinage of a hostile army of 40,000 
ouls, within cannon range of his 
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lines, the Federal commander re- 
ported to his Departmental Chief 
that he had “‘scarcely the faintest 
idea” a general attack would be 
made on his position. 

As we bave said, under these 
extraordinary circumstances, the 
storm burst after sunrise on Sun- 
day morning. Wholly unprepared 
for it, all the first line, but two of 
Sherman’s brigades not in collision, 
were swept from their feet, like so 
much scud or chaff, by the breath 
of a tropical tempest. Maintaining 
for a while, by favor of his strong 
position, a gallant, skillful stand, 
Sherman, after a little while, was 
forced rearward, with the loss of a 
battery. Hearing the uproar in 
their front, McClernand and Hurl- 
burt advancing, were next assailed 
and pressed back in turn; and final- 
ly, the remaining division was drawn 
into the vortex of the battle. Not 
until after ten o’elock did Grant 
come upon the field. Brought 
thither by the sound of cunnon 
that roused him but partially from 
his illusion at Savanna: that morn- 
ing, he came to find his army the 
most signal “victim of. misplaced 
confidence” in all history. He came 
to find his army surprised and 
routed already from, at least, one- 
half of their-encampments, a con- 
siderable portion of his artillery 
lost, and all the ravines, and the 
river bank for miles, crowded with 
thousands of terrified fugitives 
whom their officers could not rally 
and reorganize, or incite to re-enter 
the battie—an appalling fruit of his 
obtuseness, and his perverse dis- 
regard of the danger that had be- 
fallen them. 

But, fortunately for Grant, the 
impetuosity of the first assault had 
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served, in consequence of the na- 
ture of the battle-field, to break up 
and greatly impair the coherence of 
the Confederate organizations. The 
ground, covered with large tracts 
of dense forests, with many patches 
of interlaced tangled thickets, and 
broken by a net-work of ravines, 
proved unfavorable for the sustain- 
ed harmonious movement of troops 
so raw as the Confederates. Con- 
fident of the result, and fierce and 
ardent in their several separate on- 
sets, there was yet a decided lack cf 
combined heavy charges, after ten 
o'clock, on the Confederate side; 
their forces were not kept together 
and impelled in that solid mass 
upon the wrecks of Grant’s shat- 
tered divisions as ought to have been 
done. 

Finally, by five o’clock, the mass 
of “disorganized and demoralized 
troops” at the Landing “increased 
continually, by fresh fugitives from 
the battle, which steadily closed 
nearer the Landing”—say Buell and 
Nelson in their official reports, as 
well as the newspaper narratives of 
the day’s disasters—“had been 
swollen from seven to ten thousand 
men, intermingled with teams, striv- 
ing to get as near the river as pos- 
sible.” These, with few exceptions, 
were insensible to all efforts to re- 
form them for action. Such are the 
grave official statements made at 
the time, which, doubtless, came 
under notice, at the moment, of 
Grant, who was unable to deny 
their verity. 

All the Federal encampments 
were now in the hands of the 
enemy, as also all the blankets, bag- 
gage, subsistence, and hospital sup- 
plies of the army; many thousand 
stands of small arms likewise, and 
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large stores of ammunition and for- 
age; many wagons, a number of 
colors, and over sixty pieces of field 
artillery. At the same time the 
whole field was cumbered with at 
least ten thousand of their dead 
and wounded. Sherman had drift- 
ed away, with a fragment, less than 
a fourth, of his division, toward a 
bridge across and near Owl Creek. 
The remainder of Grant’s force, not 
killed, wounded or captured, were 
driven and penned within a small 
space immediately around the 
Landing, for the most part a dense, 
uncontrollable mob, huddled under 
the river hank. Some, however, 
were rallied on a ridge overlooking 
the Landing, and commanding the 
approaches to it. Here Colonel 
Webster, Chief of Staff, alive to the 
critical juncture, succeeded in es- 
tablishing what was left of the field 
artillery, and some twenty odd 
heavy guns; or, in all, a formidable 
battery of over fifty pieces. The 
position, too, was as strong as the 
effort was opportune. Ammen’s 
brigade, of Nelson’s division, came 
up as a support. Eight or nine 
hours of fighting in such heavy 
ground had told on the Confede- 
rates, who, cxhausted and widely 
scattered, were not massed by their 
officers in sufficient numbers to 


-carry this last foothold of their 


enemy, in the face of the battery 
which Webster set in fierce play 
upon them. The navy present were 
likewise broaght to bear effectively 
with their huge guns, making a 
prodigious din. Night, too, was 
near at hand, and Grant was saved; 
for Nelson’s other brigades were 
crossing the river; three others of 
Buell’s divisions were so near as to 
assure their timely advent; the lag- 
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gard Lew Wallace had at last found 
his way to the edge of the field, 
and the Confederates, unaware of 
Buell’s presence, satisfied with their 
day’s work, had’given up further 
operations in expectation of forcing 
Grant’s surrender early the next 
morning. 

But during Sunday night, as all 
know, three of Buell’s divisions 
came upon the field, and Lew Wal- 
lace also, so that Grant, on Monday 
morning, had 26,000 fresh troops, 
with another division that must 
come up during the day. Eager to 
efface the disgrace of the previous 
twenty-four hours, he directed the 
offensive to be taken at dawn, and 
the souad of the musketry of a 
swarm of skirmishers, promptly 
thrown forward by Nelson, plainly 
told the weary, jaded Confederates 
that the tables were now turned, 
and they must fight desperately, if 
not hopelessly, for what they had 
won. From the casualties of the 
battle of Sunday and straggling, 
their strong array of the day before 
was now reduced to not more than 
20,000 men. Buell, a soldier by 
nature, and highiy cultivated in his 
profession, had made soldiers of his 
men, far better drilled and dis- 
ciplined--that is, better soldiers, 
Sherman admits, than those of 
Grant’s army. The remains of 
Grant’s own force had been reor- 
ganized somewhat during the night, 
into three divisions, subsequently, 
during the battle, reduced to two. 
It does not appear, however, that 
more than six or seven thousand, 
at most, could be brought into 
battle, several thousand of whom 
were not taken to the front before 
ten o'clock, when Hurlburt was sent 
back to gather as many more as he 
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could muster. This shows plainly 
how completely shattered that army 
had been left, how helplessly at the 
mercy of Beauregard it must have 
been that morning, had Buell not 
been there with his strong, dis- 
ciplined divisions, to interpose his 
shield. It shows also that, not- 
withstanding the exhausted condi- 
tion in which the Confederates were 
naturally left by a ten hours’ battle, 
and their greatly thinned ranks, 
they were still able to hold their 
own, and dangerously press their 
adversary. Indeed, all that Federal 
division commanders seem to claim, 
up to 2, rp. m., was the ability to re- 
pulse the attacks mude upon them. 
It was then that Beauregard deter- 
mined to retire from the contest, 
and actually began the movement, 
as is apparent from the record. It 
was not, however, until 4 p. m., that 
Grant’s forces appear to have re- 
covered all their encampments and 
positions lost on Sunday. 

Meanwhile, the Confederates, it 
cannot be denied, had retired in 
good order, carrying off half the 
guns they had captured, and many 
stands of colors, as well as other 
trophies of Sunday’s success, though 
leaving their dead and many wound- 
ed on the field. Their adversary 
was so battered and exhausted as 
to be unable to follow beyond the 
line that Sherman and Prentiss had 
previously occupied; nor did Grant 
attempt pursuit the next day, while 
Beauregard’s rear guard slept Mon- 
day night on the ground from which_ 
the Confederates sprang to the at- 
tack on Sunday. 

It is now set up by his partisans 
that Grant would have taken the 
offensive on Monday, even if Buell 
had not arrived with reinforce- 
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ments, and that he actually gave 
orders to that end. A more un- 
founded pretension could not well 
be made. This must be apparent 
to any one who will read the official 
reports of subordinate officers, and 
thus see how immaterial a part any 
of Grant’s own forces, except Wal- 
lace’s fresh division, actually took 
in the battle of Monday, how small 
the numbers he was able to marshal 
of his five divisions engaged in 
Sunday’s combat, or not exceeding 
seven thousand! Moreover, it is 
patent that Grant knew early on 
Sunday that Buell would be up 
during that night; hence, it is sim- 
ply fatuous to say he gave orders for 
the offensive, irrespective of Buell’s 
forces. Recoll«cting that, with three 
of Buell’s splendid divisions under 
his command by two o’clock, Grant 
was only able to repulse the Con- 
federate assaults, and that it is not 
pretended he was able to repossess 
himself of his front line—Sher- 
man’s and Prentiss’s camps—before 
four, p. M.. Monday, one may readi- 
ly determine what possible chance, 
or prospect, there would have been 
for Grant had Buell’s division been 
absent, as here certainly Grant's 
entire force, that could not be 
carried, or make off Sunday night, 
would have been captured, with 
slight resistance, at the first Con- 
federate assault on Monday. 

It will be plain, too, to any one 
who will read the details of that 
bloody battle, that Grant was re- 
sponsible for the attack and loss on 
Sunday, because his gross negli- 
gence, his utter lack of military 
capacity, invited it, and made easy 
the marvelous surprise effected. 
It must likewise be as plain that, 
having been absent at least four 
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hoars from the field, when he did 
come upon the scene, Sherman re- 
mained the master spirit, and, aided 
by W. H. L. Wallace, did ali that 
was done to prolong the contest, 
Grant being as impotent and dull 
as a tactician as he had been pre- 
viously as a strategist. It would 
seem, in fact, his chief efforts were 
to send back stragglers from tho 
Landing, which all authorities agree 
in asserting was not effected to any 
material extent. His official bio- 
grapher would appear to give pro- 
minence to one other service—that 
of forwarding ammunition—which, 
we suggest, might have been quite 
as efficiently done by the youngest 
of his staff officers. 

The views which we have thus 
sought to present, are those which 
prominent Senators of the Mon- 
grel party entertained, and virtual- 
ly expressed at the time. Among 
these was Mr. Harlan, soon after 
called into the Cabinet of Mr. L n- 
coln, who denounced Grant as cul- 
pably responsible for the biood of 
the soldiers of Iowa, shed on that 
unhappy field, who declared that so 
great was Grant’s unfitness for the 
business of war, that the men of 
Iowa would not longer serve wil- 
lingly under him in campaign or 
battle. So, too, must have thought 
the Government at Washington, for 
Halleck was now sent to the field, 
and charged with the future conduct 
of the campaign in that quarter, 
Grant being left virtually without 
any command at all, and remaining, 
as Badeau admits, a mere fifth wheel 
to Halleck’s army, and accounted 
at headquarters as without any mar- 
tial value, for those nominally under 
his orders actually ruceived their 
orders elsewhere. 
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Very hot weather does not seem to be 
fav.rable for the sale of books, and the 
publishers, knowing this, do not issue 
much that is new during what the late la- 
mented Mr. Meriam called ‘the heated 
term.” Hence it is that our table is at 
present but poorly supplied, and we find 
ourselves, in filling the pages a lotted to 
us, very much in the condition of the Is- 
raelites under their Egyptian masters, and 
compelled to make our bricks without 
straw. We hear a great deal of books to 
come—works that are to give fame and 
some mon:y to the authors, anda deal of 
money without the fame to the publishers. 
For them we patiently wait, and in the 
meanwhile are enabled to devote more at- 
tention to the few books before u-, just as 
when the colonel of the regiment does not 
appear at the ball, and the other fieid- 
officers are keeping him company over his 
Wine, great attention is paid by the blue, 
black and grey eyes to the subalterns. 
Sometimes, indeed, the subalterns are 
more worthy of consideration than the 
superior officers, and it might be so in the 
case of the books before us. 

Mr. George Nordhoff, who occasionally 
relieves his editorial labors, by writing 
tales and getting up Looks of adventure, 
has come before the public with a volume, 
principally made up of stories taken from 
the magazines,* which make up a book 
very fit for hot weather, being entertain- 
ing, and not provoking any wearisome ex- 
ertion of thought on the part of the reader, 
With one exception, these yarns of the 
sea, salty—not exactly nautical, but relat- 
ing to the loves, hates, hopes and habits of 
the amphibious population which exists in 
a state which is a compromise between 





* Cape Cod and All Along Shore. Stories. By 
Charles Nordhoff. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
16mo., pp. 285. 


fullness and starvation upon the promone 
tory of Cape Cod. A rather fresh writer 
of these semi-salt tales is Mr. Nordhoff, 
though occasionally disposed to twattle, 
which he spells, by-the-by, from some pri- 
vate reason of his own, with a doub'e d— 
and tells his story in a natural way which 
makes each look like a bit of personal ex- 
perience. We could scarcely give the book 
higher praise than this, and, if there be a 
few prosy paragraphs here and there, is it 
not easy for the experienced reader to 
jump these, and get at the main thread of 
the narrative ? 

Of some of Dr. Smith’s student’s his- 
tories, we have before expressed a rather 
favorable opinion. The objection to works 
so thoroughly condensed is in their dry- 
ness; but this objection can scarcely be 
against the New Testament History re- 
cently issued, which is exceedingly com- 
plete and thorough, and one that will be 
read with interest by even those who have 
n» taste for religious topics.* It may, in- 
deed, be considered as three separate his- 
tories, having a connection of interest, but 
each independent of the others. The first, 
which is a continuation of the Old Testa. 
ment History, by the same author, com- 
mencing with the time of Nehemiah, and 
tracing the Jewish history, with the rela- 
tions of Palestine to Persia, Egypt and 
Rome, down to the final destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. To this there is ay 
appendix which treats concisely, but not 
meagerly, of the several branches of the 
Jews, their sects, their Scriptures, includ- 
ing the Mishnu and Tayums, their forms of 
worship and their syn gogues. The reader 





* The New Testament History. With an Introduce 
tion connecting the New and Old Testaments, Edited 
by William Smith, LL.D. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 12mo., pp. 780. 
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will find this portion of the work of deep 
interest. The second book is a | istory ot 
the Revelation of the Gospel, commencing 
with the birth of John and Jesus, and 
closing with the Ascension of our Saviour. 
To this there is also an appendix on the 
Gospels and their Harmony. The third 
book is a remarkably thorough and complete 
history of the founJing of the Christian 
Church. To this there are two appendices, 
the first on the Looks of the New Testa- 
ment, and the next containing Chronologi- 
cal Tables, The volume contains also Ge- 
nealogical Tables, and is illustrated by 
twelve maps and charts, and several well- 
executed engravings, and fuinished with a 
carefully-pr pared index. In conception 
and execution the work of Dr. Smith may 
be justly considered at the head of its 
class. 





The last three numbers of Harper’s Pic- 
torial History of the Great Rebellion have 
been issued. As soon as the bound volume 
appears, we shall give it careful attention. 





Mr. James Challen, who has published 
anumber of works, of various degrees of 
merit, has given us a poem, purporting to 
be an Indian legend, the scene of which is 
laid in the North-West.* It is written in 
Trochare rhythm, without rhyme,. has 
a certain pleasant smootliness, and con- 
tains nothing of imagination or vivid de- 
scription that could redeem it from the 
ream of commonplace. It is a respec- 
table exercise in verse-making—nothing 
more. 





It is wonderful to see how little the world 
knows of the coming man unti’ he does 
come ; but itis far more wonderful how 
frequently it knows nothing of the com- 
ing man until after he does not come, or 
comes 80 late as to be not of the slightest 
service. Few people knew that E. H. Pol- 
lard, a very clever journalist and book- 
maker, was also a great statesman. Yet by 
reading his recent work upon southern af- 
fairs, both past and present,{ we may dis- 
cover that he was the coming man who 





* Island of Giant Fairies. By James Challen. 
Philadelphia: Howard Challen. Pamphlet: 16mo., 
pp. 23. 

t The Lost Cause Regained. By Edward A. Pollard. 
Sew York : G. W- Carleton & Co., 16mo,, pp, 214. 
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came not; the properest person to lead the 
South in the late war, to guide its diplo- 
macy, direct its armies, and manage its 
financial affairs ; and : s he did none of the 
offices for which he wasso eminently quali- 
fied, the whole thing came to great grief. 
In his entertaining book, Mr. Pollard de- 
monstrates that Jefferson Davis had not tie 
smallest pretensions to statesmanship, that 
Alexander H. Stephens was a double-deal- 
er, and the rest of the Confederate leaders 
in the Cabinet but one remove above the 
condition of idiots. Possibly had Mr. Pol- 
lard assumed direction, the result would 
have been different. But, as in many other 
lost causes, the South did not recognize its 
coming man until it was too late. 

Outside of the dogmatism of the writer, 
which is entertaining, and the persistent 
abuse of the southern leaders, which is 
disgusting, there is much in the work of 
Mr. Pollard to interest the reader, and not 
a few of his strictures are worthy of pro- 
found consideration. Whether it will pay 
to go through a wagon load of chaff for 
the sike of afew grains of sound corn, is 
a question we shall not determine. Some 
of the points made are not points at all— 
they Jack truth. Mr. Pollard has a great 
deal to say cf the bad statesmanship of the 
south—in other words, of its neglect to put 
affairs in the hands of the coming man, 
who now writes a Jeremiad about the mat- 
ter. That the resources of thé South were 
not always managed wisely during the con- 
test, is true—that the contest ‘might have 
been waged a year longer by careful ma- 
nagement, is possible—but yet the writer 
produces no evidence of what he claims to 
have existed—superior statesmanship on 
the part of the North. He indeed admits 
that the emancipation proclamation, and 
such acts of Mr. Lincoln, had no effect on 


the result, which came from the lack cf - 


foreign interference, and the superiority of 
the northern finances. Now the lack of 
foreign interference did not come from any 
statesmanship on the part of the North. 
European governments heartily desired the 
two sections to play the part of the fabled 
Kilkenny Cats, and made no motion to 
prevent a result so much desired. The 
financial management of the North was the 
same as that of the South—it was a run- 
ning into debt without stint. The North 
having more material wealth, could and 
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did hold out longest. The South got to most mournful of ballads—what might 
the end of its tether—the North was very have been. In his present pursuit he can 
nearly there when the war closed. It was do less mischief, but he can at least per- 
not a question of statesmanship, butofre- fect himself in the business by practice. 
sources. There was a difference of conduct He is sure of an approving audience. The 
in the two administrations—one violated Mongrels will read with delight his attacks 
law to gain its ends, the other hesitated to upon Mr. Davis. They will applaud him 
do that, from a belief that the end gained totheecho. Some of them may think it 
by a v.olation of law was an end lost. Pol- looks a little like kicking » man when he 
lard, Daniel and such, continually opposed, is down, bu. hence its nearer resemblance 
maligned, and misrepresented Mr. Davis to their own acts. It is the delicate flat. 
and h.s Cabin t, and did it with impunity. tery of imitation. 4 
They were continual thorns in the side of We need scarcely add that we have no 

the Contederate leaders, and they did ef- patience with this continued assault on 

fectual service for the North, without the Jefferson Davis. Not that it does the lat- 

slishtest dan er to their liberty of speech ter any harm, nor that we wovld much care 

or motion. Fancy any editors North play- if itdid; but the thing has got to bea 

ing such a part by the government of Mr. bore. Abuse of the ex-Confederate Presi. 

Lincoln! Some tried criticism on the acts dent is almost a part of M:. Pollard’s style. 

of the administration, and the result was The en:i and aim of his literary life seems 

the sacking of the printing office bya mob, __ to be to assail Jefferson Davis. Every lite- 

and the arrest and imprisonment ina case- rary dish he cooks is g.rnished with the 

mite of the offender. Mr. Seward’s little same greens. Could he not do ali his 

bell rang in that way over a thousand scolding in one thick duodecimo volume, 

times. But this was no evidence of states- and have done with it? Life is too short to 

manship on the part of the North. It devote a large share of it to the study of v 
could have been dispensed with safely. It *the short-comings of any one man. If 
has bred its own punishment. Thesouth- words could kill, Mr. Davis, who is an ex- 
ern Cabinet never troubled its assailants. ile, old, worn out by fa lure and imprison- 
If the southern public preferred to believe ment, and dead to American politics, must 
in the abi ity ot Mr. Davis, and the hones- have died long since through the visitation 
ty of Mr. Stephens, it was not becausethey of Mr. Pollard. Let our fierce and terrivle 
lacked sufficient enlightenment to the con- author open the vials of his wrath upon 
trary. Mr. Pollard was always at work some on: else by way of pleasing variety. 
blowing his brazen tr.mpet of a'arm, or In a future edition he had better cut out 
holding his penny candle of enlighten- the first portion of his volume altogether. 
ment before the dark holes and gloomy The three last sections contain much that 
corners of Confederate diplomacy, warfare may be profitably considered. If furnisned 
and finance. And now, when his trum- with an introduction less charged with the 
pet has been furnished with even more venom and bile of the writer, they wouid 
brass, and h.s light has been relieved from meet with attention, even though they S | 
all fecrs of an extinguishing bushei, he might not convince the reader. 
employs himself in singing that oldest and 


















































—The Mongrel party made such a‘‘ good 
thing” out of the war, they will not give it 
up. They are still perpetually harping 
about ‘‘the rebellion,” ‘‘ disloyalty,” the 
life of the nation,” &c., &c., which phrases 
constituted pretty much all their editorial 
stock in trade during their war. This 
party has no hope of existence one hour 
afier the return of sense, quiet and peace. 
It lives, moves, and has its being in de- 
moralization and disorganization. 


—The black mob called the ‘ Republic 
of Hayti,” is once more pronounced ‘an 
empire.” This is the twenty-second change 
in the name and form of the ‘‘govern- 
ment” of that negroe’s nest, during the 
little more than seventy years of African 
rule. From a civilized country under the 
rule of the whites, it has relapsed into 
fetishism under negro domination. From 
the most cultivated and beautiful spot of 
the Antilles, it has gone back to an Afri- 
can jungle—thanks to abolitionism and 
negro equality. How lonz is such a moral 
and political ulcer to be allowed to offend 
the sight of civilized mankind? How 
much longer shall it be before expeditions 
of alventurous white men will sweep that 
beauti ul country of the black scourge, and 
re-establish the lost industry and civiliza- 
tion of the white race? It is a plague-spot 
which is destined to be wiped out at no 
distant day. 

—The Rev. John T. Gilman, the horri- 
bly loyal editor of the Portland Press, 
(Maine,) who has devoted a great deal of 
his space to abusing us, for the last seven 
or eight years, has, it is said, eloped with 
another man’s wife. By this event Maine 
is rid (if he will stay eloped) of one of the 
most soulless ingrates and greatest rascals 
it had within its borders. The only mis- 
fortune is that some other place has him, 
where he will continue to shout for negroes, 
abuse ‘‘ Copperhead editors,” lie and slan- 
r, and destroy the peace of families. He 
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belongs to the same religious and political 
sect as the embryo-Reverend Wait, of Can- 
ton, N. ¥Y. They are a precious pair of 
loyal sneaks and calumniators. Such fel- 
lows may have a call to preach, but it is to 
be hoped that God has ‘‘called” nobody to 
listen to such ravings. 


—The Tribune says: ‘‘Too great confi- 
dence in the success of Grant and Colfax, 
we especially deprecate.” But who, pray, 
has such ‘‘ confidence?” Who imaginesall 
this Mongrel howling and lying to bea 
sign of ‘‘confidence?” We take it rather 
for a sign that they already snuff the pun- 
gent air of Salt River. 


—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton asks the 
** respectable Republicans” the following 
awful question: ‘‘ Why not follow a good 
man with the Democratic party, rather 
than with Republicans help to place a 
drunken soldier in the White House?’ We 
respectfully ask the Methodist Bishop 
Ames to answer this question ‘* with the 
fear of God before his eyes.” 

—The following note from Pennsylva- 
nia we have no doubt expresses the wants 
of many sincere Christians of all denomi- 
nations : 

**C. Chauncy Burr—Dear Sir :—As a con- 
stant reader ot Taz OtpGvuarp from the first 
number, I write to inquire of you if there 
is a Universalist paper published that is not 
also a pclitical Mongrel sheet. There are 
many Bniversalists hereabouts, myself in- 
cluded, who are Democrats, and who 
would like to take a religious paper, and 
not a Mongrel organ.” 

We know of no such paper as our cor- 
respondent asks for. Strange to say, the 
Universalists, who profess to believe in 
universal salvation hereafter, generally 
seem to believe in universal political dam- 
nation here for everybody but negroes, and 
a few white men whose principles are as 
black as negroes. Indeed, we fear that 
our friend will not find a northern religious 
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paper of any description which is not, toa 
greater or less extent, blackened with the 
political virus of Mongrelism. Sad to say, 
the churches almost all need reconstruct- 
ing in this particular. They have not yet 
returned to the gospel paths of peace and 
lov’, from their crusade with the ghost of 
old John Brown, the murderer and thiet of 
Ossawatomie. 


—Senator Wilson says: ‘‘Gen. Grant is 
quietly running on his record”—so quietly 
that his campaign has yet nowhete been 
heard of except in the negro papers. 


—The Tribune correctly states the real 
issue of this campaign to be ‘the recon- 
struction acts.” That is, whether white 
men or negroes are to rule us. 


—For the convenience of our readers we 
give below the Mongrel and Democratic 
platforms side by side : 


MONGREL PLATORM. | DEM. PLATFORM. 
The Negro. The White Man. 


—The dishonesty of both Grant and 
Sherman, in their present attitudes, is 
made certain by the following disclosure 
of Senator Doolittle, in a late speech in 
the Senate : 


‘‘But, Mr. President, when such a state 
of things as that exists, to suppose that it 
can continue for any length of time with- 
out coming to a conflictis folly. This sys- 
tem must give way, or a conflict will in- 
evitably ensue. Not many years ago, Gen. 
Grant, who is now the candidate of the 
Radical party, was of precisely the same 
opinion which I still entertain ; and in the 
State of Wisconsin, when these questions 
were being discussed, he authorized me to 
state to a convention held in Wisconsin, 
and to the people of Wisconsin, th»: if this 
system of reconstruction was to be perse- 
vered in, the whites disfranchised, and 
universal negro suffrage set up in the 
States ot the South as a condition of re- 
construction, it would inevitably lead toa 
war of races, unless we maintained a stand- 
ing army there to prevent it. 

**Mr, Thayer—What convention? 

“Mr. Doolittle—I allude to the State 
convention held at Madison in the fall of 
1865, ; anu subsequently General Sherman 
was there at a meeting held ir the Assem- 
bly Chamber at Madison, and Gen. Sher- 
man sat by my side when I address d the 
people of Wisconsin assembled there, and 
urged the same view, and stated the fact 
which General Grant had authorized ; aud 
General Sherman authorized me to state 
the same th'ng, and he nodded his assent 
as he sat by my side.” 
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Both of these covies, Grant and Sher. 
man, were, at that time, seeking the Demo. 
cratic nomination for the Presidency. 


—The Tribune says: ‘‘Every man in the 
South whose words betray the fact that he 
is yet a rebel at heart, is for Seymour and 
Blair. Remember this, comrades !? That 
must mean negroes, for no soldiers were 
ever ‘‘comrades” of Horace Greeley. He 
is practically a peace man, who keeps tre- 
mendously out of the way of harm. 


—In a late speech Colfax said: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, we must now stand to our guns.” 
That is all they have to stand to. And 
Grant often makes a very bad business of 
standing even there. 


—Mr. Greeley, while expressing hope in 
the election of Grant, makes the following 
hopeless exhibition of the figures: — 


“*Mr. Lincoln had over 400,000 plurality, 
with nearly ali the elcctoral votes, in 1864; 
yet mark how small a change in the popu- 
lar vote would have defeated him! He 
carried 
ELECTORS. 
ority, 
jority, 
jority, 
ority, 
ajority, 
jority, 
jority, 
ority, 
ority, 


Connecticut by 
Indiana by 

Maryland by 

Nevada by 

New Hampshire by... 
New York by. 

Oregon by 
Pennsylvania by 
Rhode Island by 





Total nine States.... 50,656 majority, 100 


‘‘ Add these to the votes of New Jersey, 
Del. ware and Kentucky—twenty-one—and 
he would have had 121; leaving to Mr. 
Lincoln but 114. Thus a change of less 
th :n 36,000, in over 4,000,000 votes, would 
have elected McClellan over Lincoln.” 

Thus does the Tribune really figure Grant 
out of an election, whi'e spouting like a 
porpoise for him. It isa nice exhibit for 
the fools who started off so desperately bet- 
ting their money on Grant. But thatis a 
folly of which they are already cured. 


—The follow.ng is a partial list of the 
leading Republicans who have left that 
party and jgined the Democracy :—An- 
drew Johnson, President of the United 
States ; Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice of 
the United United States ; Gideon We'les, 
Secretary of the Navy; O. H. Browning, 
Secretary of the Interior ; James R. Doo- 
little, United States Senator from Wiscon- 
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sin ; James Dixon, United States Senator 
from Connecticut ; Montgomery Blair, late 
Po tmaster-General ; Francis P. Blair, the 
friend and adviser of Andrew Jackson ; 
Stephen J. Field, Associate Justice United 
States Supreme Court ; Henry Stanberry, 
late Attorney-General of the United States; 
and old Thad. Stevens endorses the Demo- 
cratic platform on the bond question, but, 
fortunately, has not yet fully identified 
himself with the party. 


-—A ‘‘loyal” lady writes us a long letter, 
in which she says: ‘‘It is evident you do 
notlove your country.” By ‘‘ country,” the 
poor, deluded woman, means the Mongrel 
party. We plead guilty to not loving it es- 
pecially ; and if this country were to be 
permanently subject to the abominable 
despotism that now rules it, we should be 
proud of despising it. When St. Ever- 
mon, after long tanishment, was permitted 
to return to his native country by Louis 
the Fourteenth, the phiiosopher was so far 
from being elated that he boldly declared 
that every man’s country was where he is 
free, and lives happily, and he was so at 
London. This country of ours, as ruled 
by the Mongrel Congress and negroes, is 
about as wretched a place as can well be 
imagined. Our hope is in redeeming it, 
but failing in that, we should despise our- 
selves if we did not teach our children to 
despise it. 

Crestuinez, O., July 31, 1868. 

C. Chauncy Burr, Esq.—My Dear Sir— 
In the August number ot Taz Orv Guarp 
= say that the Platform adopted : y the 

emocratic National Convention at New 
York ‘‘is essentially in harmony with the 
doctrines always advocated in THe Oxp 
Guarp, and is, we know, heartily endorsed 
by a vast major:ity of the people of the 
United States.” 

Then follows the Platform of the Con- 
vention, and the first sentence contains 
the most cowardly surrender of principle 
in the words ‘‘and recognizing the ques- 
tious of ‘slavery’ and secession as having 
been settled fur all time to come by the 
war, or the voluntary action of the south- 
ern States in Constitutional Convention 
assembled, and never to be renewed or re- 
agitated.” 

Now, sir, I have been a careful reader of 

Oxp Gvarp from the first number 
issued to tie present, but I have never 
read a page, line or word from your able 
pen that sounded like the words contained 
in that part of the Platform that I have 
quoted. After the gallant fight you have 
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made for years, you certainly do not mean 
to ‘‘wive up the ship,” and acquiesce in the 
principles of the party in power, and ac- 
cept the results of the war, among which 
is the destruction of State sovereignty and 
the establishment of a Mongrel despotism. 
I can see nothing in the New York Plat- 
form but a surrender of great principles 
upon which the fathers built our magni- 
ficent structure of self-governm:nt and 
civil and constitutional liberty, and I, ior 
one, cannot endorse it. Please give your 
view of this subject in the next number of 
Tue Oup Guaxp, and greatly oblige, 
Yours truly, 
H. M. Wruriams. 


We do not regard the preamble above 
quoted as being of any practical impor- 
tance at the present moment, especially as 
the resolutions, in the main, are correct. 
They might have been better written, and 
have comprehended, in far lcss space, a 
more correct statement of the vital issues 
of this campaign, but, so great is the demo- 
ralization of political parties, that we have 
ceased to look for much in ‘‘ Platforms.” 
If they embody anything like the gene- 
ral issues, we have learned to be satisfied. 
‘Platforms’ are usually constructed to 
carry those who are too weak to get along 
without them. Our correspondent is not 
a man of that sort, and the nonsense of the 
‘*Preamble” ought not to offend him, espe- 
cially since no intelligent Democrat ima- 
gines that it is possible to save this Union, 
or to preserve a republican form of govern- 
ment, upon the results of the war, as they 
now stand. All the Mongrel party has done 
that is wrong—all that is in violation of 
the Const:tution, or destructive of the vital 
principles of self-government, must and will 
be swept away. Foolish preambles will not 
oppose the force of a straw to this mighty 
returning tide, when it is once fully set in. 
To recognize the results of the war as 
permanegt, is to recognize and confirm 
despot sm—is to consent to the overthrow 
of our civilization—is to say that the Union 
our fathers made is gone forever! We are 
for that Union now and forever. And we 
are, therefore, for upsetting every thing 
which has been done in violation of it. 


—A lady writes to ask: ‘‘Pray tell me, 
Mr. Burr, how you got the name of being 
a rebel?” The same way that the phiioso. 
pher Anaxagoras got the name of being an 
atheist at Athens, when he denied that the 
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stars and planets were gods—because those 
who accused him were fools. But we are 
not at all sensitive about this word “re- 
bel,” for it has always been employed to 
denote an enemy of oppression and des- 
potic power. Washington was a “rebel,” 
while Benedict Arnold was ‘‘loyal.” We 
challenge any one to find an instance in 
history where the ‘‘rebels” were not the 
r.sistants of oppression, while the “ loy- 
alists’’ were the friends of tyranny. In 
our day, Robert E. Lee is called ‘‘re- 
bel,” but Ben. Butler is ‘‘loyal.” May the 
Lord have mercy on the wretch who is not 
ashamed to be called ‘‘loyal.” 


—The pedantic but ignorant Sumner 
compares the war to conquer the South to 
the ‘‘old Persian conquests.’’ We!l, where 
is the likeness? When the greatest Queen 
of the Persians, Mandana, was dying, she 
thus addressed her son Cyrus: ‘‘O, my 
son! my dear son! remember that you 
ought to have no view in conquering na- 
tions than to establish among them the 
empire of reason.” But Sumner and his 
vagabonds sought to conquer the southern 
States to establish among them the empire of 
niggers. And that is about as near as Sum- 
ner generally gets at the analogies of his- 
tory. 

—The people’s money ought to be plen- 
ty now-a-days, for Gen. Meade offered forty 
thousand of itas a reward to any negro 
who would tind out who killed a dirty old 
wretch found deadinanegrobrothel And 
scandal whispers that Gen. Meade has a 
special personal interest in protecting the 
lives of white ‘‘loyalists” found in negro 
bagnios. But where does he get the right 
to offer forty thousand dollars of the pub- 
lic funds for this purpose? Even Sheri- 
dan, who must, from. all accounts, have 
had as great a personal interest in the 
safety of white life in negro bagifios, never 
went to the extent of forty thousand dol- 
lars for such a purpose. 


—Brick Pomeroy has started a daily edi- 
tion of the La Crosse Democrat in New York 
city. It is the only daily paper published 
in New-York which claims to be distinctly 
Democratic. And this is so without stint, 
and, as it regards Mongrelism of every 
style and type, without mercy. Such a 
daiiy was greatly needed, as no other could 
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be relied upon as a faithful record of De- 
mocratic news. The World only publishes 
such matters as are agreeable to i's editors. 
Democratic meetings, which are addressed 
by Democrats who have excited the per. 
sonal ill-will of the World folks by their 
fearless Democracy, are invariably mis- 
represented, or wholly unnoticed. Mr. 
Pomeroy’s daily is a success from its start; 
it does not, like the World, depend for sup- 
port upon passing round the hat for chari- 
ty every few months, among certain fishy 
Democrats who trained in the Lincoln 
negro-liberating campaign, and whose 
principles bear about the same relation to 
pure Democracy that the Arian heresy did 
to the genuine church. Mr. Pomeroy is a 
man of remarkable genius and force as a 
writer, and is also possessed of the very 
highest order of business talent. It will 
be the fearless organ of the million, and 
will be patronized by the million. That 
will force the rich to resort to it as the 
best advertising medium in the city. 


—The Erie Railroad, which, as we have 
often assure:t our patrons, is, all things 
considered, the best managed, and by far 
the pleasantest road for a pleasure trip, we 
have ever been on in the United States, of- 
fers the following low rates for a round 
tour of pleasure, from this city to Niagara 
Falls, and back : 


New York to Niagara Falls and return to 
New York, via Ithaca, Cayuga Lake, 
Canandaigua and Rochester, returni g 
via Buffalo and Avon Springs...... $18 

New York to Niagara Falls and return to 
New York, via Watkins, Seneca Lake, 
Canandaigua and Rochester, returning 
via Buffalo and Avon Springs. ...$18 25 

New York to Niagara F and return to 
New York, via Ithaca, Watkins, Geneva, 
Canandaigua and Rochester, returning 
via Buffalo and Avon Springs....$20 25 

New York to Cayug: and return to New 
York, via 'thaca and Cayuga Lake, re- 
turning via G.neva, Seneca Lake and 
1) re ree $15 00 

New York to Watkins and return to N w 
MOSES dud vartta socal antes ¢ $13 50 

New York to Niagara Falls, and return to 
New York, with privilege of visiting Avon 
Springs, or stopping at any point on the 
DB iis nd 0th ee hecdvoswd hin. $16 00 
Similar inducements are offered over this 

road to all the principal watering places 

and pleasure resorts in the Un ted States, 
the tickets to be good tor the season. 


——_—-_ #—_ 








